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Report of the President of the 


United States Infantry Association 
for 1933 


HE Association and the INFANTRY JOURNAL have 

made good progress during the past year. The thanks 
of the Association are due to those loyal members who 
have maintained their subscriptions through thick and 
thin during the year, and especially are thanks due to our 
permanent subscribers. These latter now constitute a ma- 
jority of our subscribers in each class of members. 

On December 12, 1932, our subscriptions numbered 
4,522. On November 22,-1933, they had fallen to 4,132, 
a loss of 3go. Realizing that pay cuts and depression are 
hard on all classes of our members, no member who has 
evinced a desire to continue on the subscription list has 
been dropped from the same because of non-payment. 
The number of members desiring such credit is diminish 
ing, and as this indicates a measure of financial relief, it 
is hoped and expected that in time renewals of sub- 
scriptions on the part of those who have been forced to let 
same lapse will result. Of late the number of new sub- 
scriptions has increased. The JourNAL is valuable to 
every Infantry officer, and if economic conditions improve 
a considerable increase in subscriptions may be expected. 

The Secretary of the Association has among his duties 
that of rendering personal service to members making 
inquiries on sundry subjects. During the past year re- 
quests for information received have reflected the many 
unusual needs of many members of the Association dur- 
ing these unsettled times, and it is apparent that this 
phase of the Association's work has been of value to many 
of our members. 

Inadvisedly, during the early part of the year 1931, a 
mortgage of $20,000 was placed on our Infantry Build- 
ing. As we were enabled to pay $10,000 of the principal 
of this mortgage during the past year, it goes without 
saying that our financial condition has been materially 
improved. Financial statements will be sent branch Asso- 
ciations or any individual members of the Association 
upon request. 

Part of the service of the Infantry Association, in the 
past, has been the encouragement of military authors 
through the publishing of military books. While some 
revenue was derived from this, the more important factor 
was the dissemination of military knowledge. During 
the past five years our publishing was “farmed out”, and 
the practice has been found to be undesirable as far as we 


are concerned. The Association and JourNA 


away from this scheme, and from now on w 


the publication of books of interest to the 


this will be done for the benefit of the Inf 
authors on a cooperative basis. Advantages 
try have resulted from book publishing in 
similar benefits are confidentially expected ; 
While not generally known, it is a fact 
fantry Association .actually parted with « 
control of the INFANTRY JOURNAL a few yeat 
plete control and ownership of the Journal w 
in January, 1931. As a consequence it is pat 
INFANTRY JOURNAL has bettered its situatio: 
tew years. 
For the support of the INFANTRY JOURNA! 
fantry Association one help only is needed—s) 
by the Infantry. At present, under the constitution 
officer can become a life member of the Associatio: 
does not forfeit his membership if he fails to fulfill 
obligation to subscribe to the Journal. I believe this 
error, and recommend to the Association that steps 
taken to amend the constitution to the end that membe 
ship in good standing be determined by oe aa 
the JourNaL. This method proved successful 
period of 1904 to 1930, and the present system ha as 
worked out well since its adoption in November, 19; 
The Congressional prohibition aimed against our carn 
ing paid advertising seriously restricts the revenue of th 
JoURNAL, and until that prohibition is repealed the 
duct of the JouRNAL will be difficult and will re equire d the 
cooperation of all the Infantry. I have no doubt that thi 
cooperation will be adequate. 
LauRENCE Ha tsteap 
Colonel, Infantry, U 
President 


Missing Numbers 


v | WHE following issues are missing from the files of th 
INFANTRY JOURNAL: 


February, 1917 
March, 1917 
June, 1916 


It is requested that any officer having such numbers 10 
his possession communicate with the editor 
FANTRY JOURNAL. 
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Doughboys 





By Captain THomMasS F. McCartuy 


NITED STATES Army officer on foreign 

service in peace time often has opportunity, if so 

nclined, to go on detached service away from 

tion and visit places and persons that are far off the 
ten ada 

rs and enlisted men in Hawai have numerous 


®§ mites 
. inoes to Visit; in Alaska there are boundless oppor- 
unities 


} 


for hunting and fishing; the Philippines still have 
reat areas seldom visited by white men. 

An opening presented itself to the writer when sta- 
ioned at Camp Guillard, Canal Zone, to make a trip to 
he interior of the Republic of Panama, into the very 
eart of the jungle, the Darien country. 

Our Army Maneuvers and duty reconnaissance rides, 


hich 


uch cover all the jungle between the southern end of 








he Canal and Puerto de Chortera, which is about twenty 
les west of the Pacific entrance of the Canal, have 
Made all Camp Gaillard officers quite familiar with the 
anamarwan jungle, but it is the same old jungle and the 
pane old trails over and over again for three years and 
r bec rather monotonous — Arraijan, Chorrera, 
Puerta Chorrera, Paja, Cocoanut Grove, Cameron, 


ya. The military personnel get so that they 
ww the ticks and red bugs of that area by name. 
, those who have entertained the little guests 
call them many names, pet and otherwise. 
itter part of October an expedition was sched- 
t the Darien country, leaving Panama City 
st, and travelling about four days. The writer 
sements to join the party. 


o be ready for anything that might turn up 










The Author 


[ took a rifle and pistol with me, besides the usual field 
kit—toilet 
quinine. 


articles, underwear, canteen, ammunition, 
Inc identally, for the first time in my service | 
measured the capacity of my canteen in an unusual 
fashion. Upon reaching the City of Panama I proceeded 
to a bottled goods store, Angelini’ s, and filled the canteen 
with a quart of Canadian Club whiskey, for use in case of 
fatigue, snake-bite, fever, cold, heat, rain, fog, chill, cele 
bration or about any other eventuality. I took a mosquito 
bar with me as well as the prescribed amount of quinine, 
but not a single mosquito was seen on the entire trip. It 
only takes one bite of the right kind of mosquito here to 
cause a military funeral in the States, and although there 
are few mosquitoes in the sanitated areas of the Canal 
Zone, just as soon as those areas are left behind, one’s 
life ts in peril after dark in the rainy season, if bitten by 
an infected Anopheles. 

The boat, the A ugusta-Victoria, was scheduled to sail 
at 6:30 p.m., from La Marina, 


I arrived about 6:15 and found that on account of fast 


a dock in Panama City. 


ebbing tide the captain had put out a little way. I secured 
a boatman to row me out to the larger vessel, and as the 
big boat was moving when we ap proached it, I called 
for an extra effort on the part of the boatman to speed 
up and catch the Augusta-Victoria. 

The Augusta-Victoria was a Diesel launch, about sixty 


feet over all. It was the first time I had seen a Diesel 





A four-day journey to the 
little-known Darien Country 
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engine at close range and it was quite interesting. | 
of those who have never seen a Diesel, it may be 
one we used looked like a huge automobile engin. 
case of elephantiasis. It was a 1 four-cylinder motor 
head of each cylinder was a metal plug. Mounted 
these four plugs was a large blow torch, similar to « 
blow torch. To start the engine atter a rest of al 
time, when the motor is cold, these four blow to 
going, the Ai: ime of e ach play aying on the metal plug il 
head immediately below. After five or ten minut: 
the plugs, during which time there ts a terrific din fr 
torches, the engine itself is started, and on this ve 
very well. The motive force is generated from the s 
Diesel oil in the cylinders, being ignited by the hot 
tops of the cylinders. There is no dean al ignition 
Diesel oil is a heavy grade, partly refined crude oil. 
exhaust throws off considerable smoke and some em! $0 t 
the appearance of the boat at a distance is not unlik 
steam launch, there being a smoke stack for discharg 
burned residue. 

It was dark when I went aboard, so I didn’t get off to a yer 
auspicious start. The only available place | could 








. - > . 
Chokoi Indian girl a an 


husking rice 


7 he Chico River above 
Yavisa—typical Pan- 
ama river, jungle 
and canoe 


Chief Abilini in his 
gift uniform 


first nig rht’s rest was on the upper deck, aft of the stack. Being a doughboy and not a 
sailor, the rough water of the Bay of Panama soon sent me to my Gold Medal cot, 
where I lay the rest of the night. It drizzled several times during the night and I was 
compelled to erect a shelter "to myself from three extra cots, with ‘oleh I made a sort of 
lean-to, using the deck rail as the upper support. The smoke and embers from the stack 
helped to mz ie the night muserable for me, as about half the time the wind blew from 
such a quarter as to envelop me in carbon particles, hot and dirty. 

The dawn of November 1st found us off the Darien coast, in San Miguel Bay. | 
made a personal reconnaissance of the boat as soon as the light permitted, and my per- 
sonal comfort being the prime consideration, | changed my sleeping quarters to a very 
cozy spot on the ous deck, amudships. 

The boat crew consisted of a captain, whose pay | ascertained was $50.00 a month, an 
engineer, two deck hands and boatmen and two cabin boys. They were all Panamanians 
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| vocabulary in English consisted of one word, ‘“No 
and 8:25 a.m. the trip conductor released two 
‘ pigeons. The first got off on the wrong foot or 
. ited in the w rong direction and continued that way 
we could see. The second made a better start and 
he tor Quarry Heights, € Canal Zone, the home loft. 


> \ ni ed to steam up San Miguel Bay all mornin 





















g, and 
b anil the U. S. Naval wireless station at La Palma 
[he station consisted of two or three typical small 

. ment buildings, a water tank and a radio mast with 
latter fastened to the hillside near the water tank 

nd from the mast. The buildings were the usual plain, 

. ¥ unted government structures and, surrounded by a 
clearing with some attempt at landscape gardening, 
- | as a vivid testimonial of Yankee law and order to the 
ay ( Americans who see it as they pass. It seems that the 
ason f e radio station being in that ‘location was to get away 






t deal of electrical Tl? a around Balboa. 






A mile or so up the Bay from the Naval Station, and on the 





as a soldier would say, lav the village of La Palma, 






ian town of about a hundred henchnd. roof houses, 








A Chokoi flap per 


The shrine in the cen 
ter of the community 
house of Chief Abilini 
the home Of five 
families 


The Choko: Indian 

reads equally as well 

if the magazine is 
turned upside 


down 








with three or four 1 i1ron- roofed buildings near the Ww aterfront. The town ap pe: ars either to 
have started at the water, got ambitious and climbed the hill, or to have started on the 
hillside, lost its ambition and slid down to the water, At any rate, there it is, from 
half-way up the hill to well over the bay, the bayside houses being on stilts over the 
water. 

We lay to off La Palma for about an hour, waiting for the tide to rise enough to assure 
our crossing the bar going up the nver. While shove we took aboard : 1 pilot who was 
supposed to be particularly skilled in navigating the river channel. 

A few miles up the river from La Palma we stopped for a short time at the village 
of Chepigana, where a letter was delivered to a boatman, addressed to the Alcalde of 
the settlement, Chepigana. 

At this time the air was clear, cool and refreshing; 


5? 


like a beautiful June day in the 
States; just enough sun to make things cheerful, but not enough to glare. The water 
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Se Pee 


Chief Abilini with his two sons and the four men of his tribe 


was salt, of course, but as brown as any strong café au lait The tide was still running up the river, and : 


I have ever seen. bank there was a rapid flow to judge from the looks 7 
All along the river banks, which were heavily wooded, the water and vegetation on the surface. At the | 
were seen white ibis and blue heron. The banks of the of the stream, however, there seemed so much less fov i 
river were rather steep as a rule, and there were no mud _ of _water than at the edges. - 
flats. Of course as that was the wet season, it was to be As we continued to ascend the river, big gobs of ' 4 ™ 


expected that the river would be near its maximum leaves and grass all plastered together, can 

height: Then, too, the movement of the tide is felt for along, apparently torn from the “Yih by the high wate 

quite some distance up the stream. The stream was very winding, and a mountain, ¥ 
From the time we left Chepigana, about 1:30 p.m., we judged to be Cituro, would appear by 


there was no sign of life on the stream, except the ay starboard side, forward and then aft of the 


until we met i ond passed a pair of Indians in a boat about At La Palma, the mouth of the river was about - 

four o'clock. They were apparently waiting the turn of wide. After that time, as we ascended the str 

the tide to take them down the river, but were not mak- gradually narrowed, until at late afternoon the waters 4 ° 

ing use of the time by fishing. was only about a hundred yards wide. 7 ¥ 
The surface of the water from the time we entered San At 5:15 p.m. we reached the confluence 


Miguel Bay was strewn with sticks, shrubs, leaves and and the Chucunaque Rivers. The streams n 
grass. Occasionally a big log floated toward the ocean. a perfect T formation, the one we ascended 
At the hottest part of the day the ice water in the ing the stem of the T and the upper part 
cooler tasted mighty good. It seems like ““dude” rough- and the Chucunaque forming the top. Wet the ngnt 
ing it to travel into the interior of Panama with ice, but hand stream, the Tuy ra, are n about 
I see no objection to taking advantage of all the comforts reached the village of Real de Santa Mar 
of home whenever possible. usually called, El Real. This place is a sn 
A peculiar phenomenon was the appearance of the of about twenty houses and two hundred 
surface of the stream in the matter of the current’s flow. _ tically the entire population turned out to h 








The 


» 
x 
fiend about half the men of our company went ashore. 

of 

A member of our patty went ashore with a letter to 
the Alcalde from the Deputy Governor of the Province 
iof Darien. 


our Cr p up the river at El Real, but some unlooked for 


It was our intention to hire the boatmen for 


difhculties made it impossible to get the men we wanted. 
The Sinclair Oil Company was conducting some drilling 
operations 1n that section of the jungle and was using 
s the port for landing their material and person- 


Some new, small w archouses and several piles of 


Decauville track on the bank of the stream two or three 
a a hundred yards above che village testified to the oil com- 
a pany s activities. The natives of the village were very 
vatere hig 1 over the proposition of working the following 
day oatmen, due to the fact that the oil company 
had juite a number of the citizens and was paying 
then lollar and a half a day, gold. So we merely re- 
tall Alcalde, Senor M: irtinez, to come with us and 
T try ( .¢ afrangements at Y avisa for the boatmen the 

| toll yday. 

7 V voyagers of our party got ashore in El Real, 
hirst natives to ap proach the party was ap- 
par i¢ town procurer, for he immediately put a sex 
% up to the Americanos his very broken 
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women and children. 


While at 


hear the put put put ot some sort ol small motor 


anchor off El Real we were quite surprised 


from the direction of up the river. In a few minutes a 


piragua came in sight, commanded by a Panamanian 


policeman, with crew of two roustabouts, and an out 


board motor attached to the stern, pushing the craft 
through the water at a good rate. 
At this point | wish t to write a word or two about 


Panamanian boats. There are a great many names fot 


the boats and no two persons agree on the name for each 


type: Cayuca, panga chinga, pitagua barca, chalupa 


are a few of the terms employed. At any rate, the boats 


we used above Y avisa seemed to be ¢ alled piraguas or 
cayucas. I hey were all the sam« type, dug-outs; that 1s 


made by hollowing out a tree. In the south ast area ol 


the Canal Zone and that part of the Repub slic of Panama 


contiguous thereto, the cayucas have the ends pointed if 


the Darien country the boats have the ends brought up 


and out of the water, and flat in shape squared off at 


: blade held 


boats tor the 


the ends, not unlike the end of a putty knife 


horizontally. They are excellent rivers 
draw little water, have a Capac ity ol about cCwe lve pe rsons 
and seem to be quite € asily prope lled. 

The c: aptain of the . lug usta-Victoria stron: gly demurred 


at continuing the trip to Y aviSa, as Mis ght h: id ti alle n while 
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the talk was going on at El Real. By dint of some diplo- 
matic urging, and relying largely” on the presence of 
Senor Martinez as assistant pilot, we started, and finally 
arrived at Yavisa about nine o'clock. 

At Yavisa the river is about seventy five yards wide 
and the current is very swift. There are dwellings on 
both sides of the stream, but the greater part of the settle- 
ment is on the right bank. There is at least one boat 
crossing the river from one part of the settlement to the 
other at all hours during the day and early evening, and 
at times there are five or six native craft crossing from 
side to side. The inhabitants have become so accustomed 
to the river that they have numerous trick w: ays of taking 
advantage of the current and eddies of the water while 
crossing. 

Upon our arrival in the place we naturally proceeded 
to the plaza (by courtesy ) in front of the Chino store. 
The natives were warming up for a dance, or baile. The 
orchestra consisted of three pieces: first the tambor, the 
hollowed log with the skin of a wild pig stretched across 
the top, to be played with the bare hands; second, the 
gourd, dried with the seeds left inside, and shaken in time 
to the rhythm by the player; third, an accordion, which 
had seen better days, but due to the fact that the dance 
music consisted of about four notes, served its purpose 
nobly. 

) 

The orchestra took position in a cleared spot in the cen- 
ter of what passed for Main Street. The dancers passed 
around the orchestra counter clockwise, just as they do 
on Broadway. Outside the dancers, the spectators formed 
a ring. A little light shining from the Chino store fur- 
nished the principal illumination between dances. During 
the dances each woman carried a bunch of lighted sieides 
purchased by her partner, the ardor of the partner being 
gauged by the number of candles. 

The dance itself was a sort of slow promenade by the 
women, interspersed with some little short, quick steps, 
a few turns, and some coy gestures. The male partner 
played his part by going through the actions of a fond 
admirer, advancing to embrace his lady love, but so awed 
by her grace and beauty that he dared not touch her. 
He also put in such little quick steps and arm movements 
as he cared. The climax of each passage seemed to be 
when the lady would take a little run of five or six short 
steps, whereupon the swain would effect great perturba- 
tion and thrust out his arms as though to encircle his 
partner. The whole dance was done without either of 
the partners touching the other. Incidentally, it was also 
done in bare feet by all concerned. 

I met an old Jamaican negro in Yavisa. He told me 
that he had come there eight months before, hoping to 
start a school for teaching the Panamanian boys English. 
He had no pupils and no school, and not much to eat, and 
had been trying for six months to get away from the 
place. 

‘One of the members of the visiting party offered three 
prizes for the three most graceful dancers among the 


would have been in had the can opener been lost over 


Yavisa belles. The prizes were necklaces {3 
brought along as presents for the Indians w. | 
visit the following day. The villagers ent. 
spirit of the prize dance and fairly outdanc< 
in the contest for the trophies. At the conc Eo 
frolic, bead necklaces were awarded to the winner . 
picked by the visiting group. The decision 
a popular one, and the lucky dancers were 
rounded by their admiring friends. 

We could hear some children’s voices fron tly 
tion of the schoolhouse, as though they were practy 
songs for the celebration of the Panamania: Indene. 
dence Day, which came a day or two later. 

The local church was a small, thatched roo! buildin 
about twenty by thirty feet. The door was , 
looked in. The floor was of earth and there » 
of any sort for the congregation. Near the {oot of tly 
altar was an inclosure where lighted candles 
sand and kept burning as a votive offering 
itself was rather neatly decorated and was not as 
as some I have seen in other parts of the Republi 
Panama. | 

All the inhabitants of the Panamanian towns 44 
villages seen on the whole trip impressed me cthnolog: 

cally as being almost pure negro. In the City of Panan 
one sees Panamanians who are white, son 
almost white, and some multattoes. In the southwest are 
some of the inhabitants have distinct Indian features, and 
have only a small part negro blood, to judge from th 
color and features. But almost without excepti 
people of La Palma, Chinga, El Real, Yavisa 
Miguel are to all appearances’ negro. 

Preparations having been made for an earl) 
the morrow, the party returned to the Augusta-Victon 
as soon as the festivities slowed down in the village 

First call was at 5:00 a.m. the next morning, and every: 
body was astir early, eager for the climax ot 
There was a little galley fitted up with a stove on 
boat which made it possible to prepare the meals an¢ 
serve them hot, but I shudder to think what 


ind Sar 
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straits W 


board. When the breakfast was eaten and the soiled mes 
kits turned over to the cabin boys, the boatmen tor th 
day’s trip were at the side of Victoria ready for thei 
passengers. There seemed to be no choice of 
it was a case of pick your own craft, except that matter 
were arranged so that the passengers were about eqt 
divided between the three piraquas. , 

One man of our party was placed in charge ot « ich ot 
the boats, so that things would run smoothly. Each boat 
had seven or eight passengers and four boatmen—tw 
each end of the canoe. I like to call them cano: bec use 
they are so much like canoes used in New England 
which are made of birch bark or canvas. As long as te" 
are so many names for the craft I don’t see as it mse 
much difference if another is added. And the 
used in the boating regattas in the States on | 
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erways, holding eight paddlers and a steers- 


sald ' ery similar to these Panamanian piraquas or 
- the cept for the material of which they are built. 
niselye ‘cto which I found myself appointed acting 
of the n as the last to get away from the Augusta- 
ners | but went into the lead before we got a hundred 


from the shore. The boatmen used paddles 
nd about ten minutes after the starting point 
cream to the right at the fork and went up the 
: dire h er. Shortly after entering the Chico, the water 
, allower, for the boatmen laid aside their pad- 


d to be 


IV or nr t 
ly Sur- { 


ICTICINe De 

depen. iles anc’ took up their poles. From then on it was a four- 
. ' f hard, steady work to pole that boat against 

uldine rent up the stream. At some few places there 















1 $0 We hes where the current attained the speed and 


10 seats MAEEEal! of rapids, but che men evidently knew the water well, 
of the for they worked so as to get the most distance with the 
© set in east etlort. The water seemed to be about seven or eight 
he altar ect deep and gradually shallowed a little as we ascended 
§ gaudy he stream. Although the river was a brown, muddy 
bie a olor, the stream bed was sandy or gravelly, to judge by 
he sound of the poles as they struck bottom, and too, 
ns and here was no mud on the poles as they were lifted out of 
hnolost- he watel 
Daal Each passenger took a cork life belt with him as he 
who are vent into the canoe. It served as a seat in the cayuca, 
est area he bottom of which was wet and sloppy. Of course it 
res. and ight also come in handy in case the boat tipped over, 
rom the hich | hoped would not happen. 
ion the The country was not so heavily wooded as lower down 
and Sas he river, and we could see a great many banana trees, 
ith a few alligator pear trees from time to time, besides 
start oe he other usual Panamanian jungle growth. The white ibis 
Victors and blue heron were seen quite frequently. We also saw a 
lage. ew parrots, but not many. Probably the most beauti- 
id every. fgmtul bird we saw was the weaver bird. It is fairly large, 
he tne a little bigger than a robin, has glossy back feathers, and 
on our {Ae bright yellow blaze across the tail. I don’t know its 
eals and amscienuiic name, but the popular name of weaver bird 


raits we Jigme given because the nest is a long, woven bag, from 
welve to twenty-four inches long, for all the world like 


led mess 4 giant oriole’s nest. 


St Over 


for the On the way up the river we passed two small Indian 
for their ouses, one on either side of the stream, and at ten 
oats and D clock. after about four hours’ travel in the boats, we 
matter eached the castle of Chief Abilini. The building was aa 
equal bpen structure, composed of simply floor and roof, with 

he necessary supports. The floor was about thirty feet 


F each of quare, and was on stilts that elevated it about ten feet 


ach boat rom the ground. A ladder made of a tree trunk with 

two at otches cut in it served as the front entrance. I had a 
because Bren’ argument with another member of our party as 
“ngland, fe the purpose of the house being raised off the ground. 
-as ther here is the advantage of its being high and dry and 
ic makes eine ‘cc from snakes and prowling jungle animals, but 
ir canoes BT'S very obvious that swill, offal and refuse could be very 
Eastern R*stly Cropped off the floor of the house upon the ground 
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and it would take a good many months’ garbage to pile 
up to the floor of the house. In support of this contention 
a glance at, and a whiff of the ground under the house 
was suggested as a means of strengthening the garbage 
disposal argument. 

The village of one house was the home of five families, 
Chief Abilini being the head man. Each of four families 
occupied one corner of the house and the extra family 
lived at the middle of the back. Off to one side of the 
floor was a salamander, or what might be so called. A 
pile of earth was confined by some logs, and a smoldering 
fire was contained in the open pit. Over the fireplace, 
hung on poles, were a few iron pots, apparently being the 
only cooking utensils and dishes. In the center of the 
building was erected a sort of canopy about five feet 
square and seven fect high, decked out with freshly 
gathered palm leaves. Hanging from the sides and top 
of the shrine, for such it appeared to be, were thirty or 
forty dolls or idols, made of a very light wood, crudely 
shaped to represent men, women, fish, birds, frogs and 
lizards, and colored with homemade stains. 

As we approached the house the children showed much 
more interest and curiosity than the elders, but after the 
distribution of presents had begun the parents began to 
take notice too. 

The men were painting themselves with their own 
colors when we arrived and were decking their persons 
with strings of beads, as though for some festival or cere- 
mony. Those actions, taken with the palm canopy shrine 
seemed to indicate that some grand event was about to 
take place, but just before we left they willingly bartered 
the dolls or idols from the decorated booth, so it would 
seem that whatever celebration there was had taken place 
already, before we arrived, or that there was not much 
reverence due their idols. 

There was much picture taking by the North Ameri- 
cans, and the Indians graciously posed i in any position, 
formation or grouping that was indicated. The illustra- 
tions accompanying this article give an idea of the general 
appearance of the aborigines. 

They didn’t have very much to barter, but they did 
exchange what they had for tobacco, pipes, necklaces, 
toys, balloons and articles of that sort. The Indians gave 
in exchange baskets, paddles and images from the shrine. 
Chief Abilini had some sticks of cocobolo or mahogany 
about three or four feet long, each with a typical Indian 
carved figure at the larger and. He was offered almost 
anything the party had for one of them but he said he 
would not part with them because his father, deceased, 
had given them to him. They were probably his symbols 
of leadership i in the group which he ruled. Abilini spoke 
a little Spanish and Senor Martinez spoke a little Indian, 
so what conversation went on was through Martinez. 

One member of our party had visited the Chief last 
year, and had taken some pictures of Abilini. The photo- 
gtapher intended to bring the pictures to the Chief, but 
in the hurry and bustle of getting away from the Au- 
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gusta-Victoria that morning had forgotten them. How- After paying off the boatmen, delivering Chie 
ever arrangements were made for Abilini to send one of pictures to his son and assembling the party. he ; 
his sons with us when we went back to our boat, to get journey was started. The Chief’s son decided co ac, 
the pictures and take them to his father. As a special pany Senor Martinez to El Real for some reas: . or ¢ 
honor to the Chief, the photographer had brought a so he took a rope attached to our craft, which owed 
beautiful coat and cap to present to the old Indian. The down the river. We left Yavisa at three © -lock 
coat was an old bandman’s garment, of dark-blue broad- started off with quite a rush, the current hi ping 
cloth, with soutache and embroidery on the sleeves and great deal. Our speed was short-lived, for < ‘ter , 
color. The left breast was well covered with medals and quarters of an hour the engine stopped, and efor, 
badges, mostly convention pins and medals, celluloid anchor could be properly dropped the Augus:s-Vict 
buttons and political advertising buttons, with a scatter- drifted onto a bar or stump, and after the «zine y 
ing of Woolworth’s best jewelry. The cap was blue and started we were hung up for about ten min trv 
white, and on front of it was embroidered ‘Harbor Master to work the boat off the obstruction. After ¢ ing 
and Rock Pilot.’’ When the old man was dressed up in from that the engine went bad again about fifteen 
his gift clothing he made a brave sight above the hips. utes later, and we were held up for almost half an 
Below that the effect was slightly incongruous, for his again. 
G string hung down to his knees or below. At 5:30 we reached the junction of the Chucunag 
All the adults and young men wore the G strings asthe and Tuyra Rivers, where the Chief's son and Scior \ 


sole article of clothing. The women wore a strip of cloth 


tinez cast off and waved us a farewell. 


around the thighs as their whole wardrobe. It sounds rather 
immodest to a Puritan, but the simple unaffected way 
in which they carried themselves made them appear as 
modest as any civilized person I have ever seen. 

From the best information obtainable these Indians are 
members of the Chokoi tribe, which spreads over this 
area on the Pacific slope only. They are apparently pure 
Indians without any negro blood. The old Chief him- 
self looked a great deal like a Canadian half-breed, but 
his men looked for all the world like North American 
Indians—high cheek bones, Indian noses, simple and 
taciturn manners, and very good physiques. 

We ate our lunch on eg bank of the river, and em- 
barked about 11:30 for the trip down to Yavisa. The 
current which made such hard work coming up the 
stream now kept the boats moving rapidly down the 
river. A stroke of the paddle now and then served to 
keep the piragua headed properly down the stream, and 
we moved about as fast as the current, which I should 
judge to have a speed of about eight miles an hour. 

We stopped for a few moments at another Indian 
house where two families lived, and saw a rather unique 
sight, a crippled Indian. One of the men had a twisted 
or withered foot. 

We arrived at Yavisa at 1:30 p.m., and weighed anchor 
for the down river trip about an hour and a half later. 
In the interim the members of the party spent the time 
in swimming and visiting the village, as well as buying 
turkeys, lemons, oranges and guavas. 

One member of the party secured a very neat little 
tamborito in trade from Chief Abilini. At Yavisa he 
bought the tambor that had been used in the orchestra 
the night before. So we had plenty of drum music on 
the boat all the way to Panama. It being the day before 
the Independence Day of the Reguiblic of Panama the 
celebration in Yavisa was growing in magnitude. A few 
firecrackers were exploded, and some of the children 
waved little flags of the Republic of Panama. 


About six o'clock we passed two Alotillas of boats, thre 
in the first group and two in the second—mot: 
quite heavily laden and manned with very business-lik 
looking crews. Apparently they were carrying su 
for the Sinclair project back of EI! Real. 

After all the action of the party since dawn the me: 
bers were rather played out and were ready to retire eat 

Two pigeons had been released at about eight o'clock i 
the morning at Yavisa. The following morning t 
birds were released in San Miguel Bay, the last tw: 
the six we had with us. Of the six, only two ever reached 
the home loft, one the first day and one the second, Thi 
is rather hard to explain except that the birds were young 
and had never carried a message over fifty miles befor 
The distances to be flown each day were 110, and & 
miles respectively. If one of the 125-mile birds reached 
home it would naturally be expected that the go- 
birds could make it successfully. However, of oft bird 
which were released in San Miguel Bay, go miles fron 
the home loft, both took the wrong direction when t! 
started out. Perhaps they were going to try to reach 
objective by flying around the world the other way. 

I was asleep when we dropped the pilot. Just woke 
enough to know that the engine was stopped a coup 
of times. It was reported the next morning, howe 
that the pilot was dropped about ten p.m., 
tain waited about two hours near La Palma for the sce 
to rise so that he would be sure to have plenty of water 
over the bar at the mouth of the river. 

Sunrise found us well out of San Miguel Bay an d a t 
eighteen miles from Pearl Islands, sdieand which we we 
headed. The sea was as calm as the proverbial mill pon 
and there was just enough sun to make things en 
the cooling breeze kept everybody in good hum D I 
to the captain’ s excessive caution in waiting s cn 
night before, we failed to reach Pearl Islands as soon 2 
planned. We got there, however, at 10:45 a.m ind we 
rowed ashore. 


and the c: ap 
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-own near which we landed is about the only 
of any size in the Islands. Its name is San 
\ The boat dropped anchor at least half a mile 


4 and after we started ashore in the small boats, 
, rious captain moved the Augusta-Victoria sull 
f & shore. The beach was the shallowest that I 
h «seen. The tide was falling when we were land- 
ing, d when the sea had reached the ebb, there was at 
les nile of beach or flat between the water’s edge 
and ¢)< high water-mark on the beach. 

v4 dl near some rocks and walked around the 
shore of a bay to approach the town. San Miguel | is a 
distinct disappointment. It is the dirtiest Panamanian 
town | have ever seen. Everything seemed to be muddy. 

here were three or four Chino stores in the place, and 
4 number of policemen strolled about. There was a pub- 
lic library and a public school, and of course the church 
in the plaza. In front of the church the National Flag 
of Panama was flying, the staff set up ina crosspiece We 


on the ground. Ie being the National holiday, all were 
out in gala attire, and some of the children were quite 
well scrubbed. The only persons seen doing any work 
were the Chinamen in their stores. Most of the smaller 
children either wore tiny Panamanian flags in their cloth- 
ing or little strips of red, white and blue hen. colors of 
the National Flag of the Republic of Panama. 

Being at Pearl Islands, it was quite the thing to look 
at some pearls, even if there was no intention a buying. 
Some of the natives approached members of our party 
and showed pearls of various sizes and shapes at different 
prices. The Chino storekeepers also have small assort- 
ments to show and sell. Some of our party bought two 
or three. It seems to me to be very much of a “gamble 
for a person who knows practically nothing about gems 
to take a chance on spending any great amount of money 
in San Miguel. The stories going about indicate that the 
natives Import imitation pearls to sell to gullible visitors, 
and that one or two dealers in the City of Paneduns finance 
the pearl fishermen and get all those that are of any 
value. At any rate I agreed with one man in our group 
who said that he would rather pay a little more in Panama 
and be able to go back and cuss them out if he found 
he got cheated. 

We soon exhausted the possibilities of San Miguel as 
far as — -seeing goes, and we were glad to return to the 
old Augusta-Victoria. After coming back to our boat, 
the party amused themselves as their fancies dictated. A 
number went swimming off our boat, diving from dif- 
ferent decks and rails. One young man sail to catch 
some fish, but had no luck. 
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Two National policemen came aboard and were given 
two large sacks of ice that were surplus in our store, as 
it was seen that there would be some left over when we 
reached Panama. No doubt the San Miguel police force 
had a great sufficiency of cold beer at the fiesta that 
evening. 

About half past one we pulled the anchor and set out 
for Panama. As we sailed out of the little bay of San Mi- 
guel we could see a number of kinds of small craft he: ading 
anitsaied the town from other parts of the Pearl Isl ands, 
in all probability assembling for the evening's celebration. 

The sea was be autifully cole and sonnet and made 
one almost regret that the trip was so near its end. Think- 
ing things over I gave thanks that the deck-walking pest 
had not been present, or if he was present, he didn’t have 
room to do his stunt on the Augusta-Victoria. | mean 
the person who goes to sea only to make all the other 
passengers miserable by hiking around the deck at any ot 
all hours of the day or night. 

After an early supper we all gathered on the lower 
foward deck, and the usual singing took place. Anothet 
old-timer and myself raked up more old melodies be 
tween us than have been resurrected since the night of 
the big wind. 

Glancing over the side of the boat near the prow, | 
noticed a peculiar phosphorescent formation, and closet 
examination disclosed the fact that some porpoise or other 
fish of about their size were scratching themselves against 
the side of the boat and then darting away for a short 
distance, only to return again. Their actions were very 
noticeable, and first attracted attention because their 
bodies made such a bright track of phosphorescence in 
the water. 

As we approached the dock in Panama the captain 
gave a toot of the boat’s whistle, whereupon a veritable 
swarm of small craft descended upon us. Hastily bidding 
good- bye to our companions we picked out pangas and 
were conveyed to shore. 

As souvenirs of the trip | brought back with me a 
paddle, two small native wooden stools and a coco bolo 
stick used for beating out fiber. The latter will make 
good weapon to take in hand when I am routed out of 
bed some cold night in the States to see who is prowling 
around the dining room downstairs. 

The accompanying photographs touch some of the 
high lights of the expedition, and, as I look them over, | 
long to ‘eile the transcontinental crossing some day from 
Yavisa, over the divide and down into the San Blas coun- 
try on the Atlantic shore. 
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Army—Infantry—Air Corps 


By tHE Honoras_e Georce H. Dern 
Secretary of War 


HE Military Affairs Committee of the House of 
Representatives has under consideration several 
proposals relative to the Army Air Corps, other 

than the specific one submitted by the War Department. 
In our Army Air Corps we have an excellent group of 
trained aviators— many of them tested in war, and the 
others trained in our aviation schools which are not sur- 
passed in efficiency. The performances of our airplanes 
equal, and in some respects exceed those of any other 
military airpl: ines in the world. The strategical and tacti- 
cal doctrines upon which our Air Corps organization 1s 
based represent the most progressive thought influencing 
military Consequently the War Department 
must oppose any change or legislative proposal which it 
feels would lower the existing high standards of our air 


aviation. 


personnel, or destroy its Rh oi organization. It is the 
firm conviction of the War Department that the legis- 
lation proposed would so result. 


BALANCED NATIONAL DEFENSE IGNORED 


No doubt these proposals have been advanced with a 
desire to increase the effectiveness of national defense. 
The considerations involved therein, however, are limited 
tc but one element in the military framework of national 
defense. While aviation is indeed an important arm, it is 
only one of several which are comprised in a well- 
balanced land defense force. Consequently, a fundamen- 
tal error appears in all of these proposals. They are not 
well rounded out. They are one-sided and, in fact, appear 
partisan and even prompted by self-interest. They sacri- 
fice and ignore sound national defense preparedness as a 
whole, for the aggrandizement of a special group. 

The main proposals are embodied in two bills recently 
introduced in Congress. The first of these two bills, H. 
R. 7601, would provide an Air Force so far beyond any 
sane estimate of our defensive needs, and so costly, that its 
passage could be constructed by the world only as evi- 
dence either of ardent militarism, or immediate war. The 
other, H. R. 7872, while as unsound as the former, has the 
additional defect of being built through a process of tear- 
ing down other vital elements of the balanced framework 
of defense. Both of these bills exhibit complete lack of 
consideration for the essential modernization of those 
other vital defense agencies in which the average, humble 
citizen must play his part if called to war. These two 
bills contain other definite proposals so fundamentally 
unsound as to jeopardize the safety of our country in any 
serious war. They violate principles so basic to sound 
National Defense organization and system as to risk de- 
feat and disaster in war. The War Department cannot 
give its approval to any legislation which embodies such 
false and dangerous doctrines. 


Statement to the Comn ittee 
on Military Affairs, House of 
Representatives, on recen} 
legislative proposals. 


In 1926 the President of the United States 
board comprising leading citizens to consider ¢ 
aviation problems. Ths was known as thx 
Board.”’ Every essential proposal contained 1: 9 
lation now under discussion was considered by ¢!is Box: 
Most of the arguments and presentations adva 
were heard by that Board. 
mous and did not include the proposals now avai 


\f 
Viorro 


Its conclusions w 


vanced by these extreme adherents of an unsound N 
tional Defense organization. 

Some of the vital principles involved in thes: 
tions are discussed: 


CAPABILITIES AND LIMITATIONS OF MIL 
TARY AVIATION—ITS PROPER FUNCTION 


Due to an unremitting, though distorted publici 
many Americans are predisposed to the belief thar ¢! 
airpl: ane will dominate future war, and that the posses 
of a powerful air force, alone, will make our countr sf 
Such a belief, no doubt, provides the incentive for thes 
bills which, at an annual increase in cost of a quarter 
billion dollars, would provide us with nearly as many moc 
ern military airplanes as the combined military aviat 
strength of any other two nations on earth. Such a belie! 
is romantic. 

The military airplane is a valuable weapon, but ic | 
now, and will have as far into the future as can be for 
seen, too many limitations to enable it to be decisi 
alone. It can act only when in the air. On the 
is helpless. Yet it is vitally dependent upon the grou 
It requires an extensive, complicated, and extremely wu 
nerable ground organization which comprises about cig 
per cent of the total aviation personnel of an army. Suc! 
an organization will sustain the airplane in buc limited 
ventures into the air. during which it is capab! 
tacular, but momentary achievement. It 1s de! 
power of sustained fire, which alone can shake determined 
resistance. It completely lacks ability to close with an ap 


ground ] 


ry 


of spec 


icient if 


nent. As demonstrated in the American battles 0 
World War and frequently since, its ventures at the 
mercy of weather. It could no more stand ; 
could artillery. Unless its ground organization | 
quately protected against hostile ground forces, « large at 


force would have little decisive and no lasting effect A 
disproportionate air force, supported by de ficient ground 
forces, would fall easy prey to an enemy who !1 15 create? 
a unified team, with uniformly developed | ance 


forces. 
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- force can attack only by fire, or by dropping of 
-s. Fire is an important agency of combat, but not 
lecisive one. The destruction of armies or popu- 

y projectiles and gas alone is a phantasy of the 
Actual capture of the enemy or the occupation 
areas is essential before a determined foe can be 
An air force alone cannot accomplish these re- 
rhe use of balanced forces of destruction, including 

t proportion of hand workers on the ground, ts 

" y. An enemy approaching our shores would be 

' . concerned over the progress of his ships and 
es to be willing to waste efforts in meaningless 
mbardment. Such actions beget nothing but in- 
bitterness of conflict. An enemy would doubtless 

ext nt with some tentative aerial raiding i in hopes of 

diversion of our main efforts. Such efforts, like 


the | ing of L ondon during the World War, are nor de- 
cisive in their effects upon the main issues of war. Our 
own history should convince us that Americans will not 


ield s pinely to the brutality of indiscriminate raiding. 

To assume the destruction of armies by attack from the 
ir appears rash. The impressive results of aerial target 
practice against inanimate objects cannot be taken as a 
-riterion of wat. The aviator is human, just like the in- 
fancryman who can shoot the spots out of paper targets, 
vet whose fire scatters all over the landscape when con- 
fronted by an opposing human will to destruction. Prog- 
aerial gunnery has been no more rapid than the 
progress of Ewe 8 fire from the ground. Those dem- 
onstrations in which aviators riddle the targets upon 
which they dive mean very little indeed to the infantry- 
man who, from the experience of his own training, de- 
rives confidence that airplanes which approach so close to 
the ground are going to be shot down like wild ducks 
from the blind. If the aviator remains at high altitude he 
can only drop bombs. Harrassed by the fire ‘of antiaircraft 
artillery, his bombing will be no more accurate nor de- 
cisive than the fire of distant artillery; yet far more costly 


ress of 


@ in respect to quantity production. 


In land warfare, an air force will be of great value from 
two viewpoints. Its great mobility coupled with a great 
though temporary concentration of destructive fires, ren- 
ders it a most valuable weapon of opportunity. It can be 
used decisively in a crisis and, when its action is properly 


coordinated with a ground attack, may strike the decisive 

blow. Then again it will be of great value in destructive 

action against distant strategical objectives such as centers 

a irtertes of production, transportation and storage. To 
al 


de of maximum effect upon the conduct of war, such ef- 
forts niust be intimately related to the general strategy of 
war including primarily the movements of ground forces. 
It is oby vious thee balanced action of a unified effort will in- 
clude the best possible means for protection of such criti- 


cal cc cers and arteries. This protection will be gained by 
clas 


listribution of facilities; by disposition of antiair- 
cratt ctenses; and by the supporting action of friendly 
avi 


The support of friendly aviation is of extreme 


nce, and will be furnished by attacks upon hostile 
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aviation, at times in the air but when possible against air- 
dromes. It becomes obvious that aerial operations in war 
are by no means so simple as might appear to the layman 
after perusal of the front page of his newspaper. The 
combined intelligence of an Army knows fully the rela- 
tive values involved, and therefore is so insistent upon 
measures which will insure balanced 
action. 

Admitting all that has been said, the zealot may still 
hold that a large air force will at least protect our coasts 
from the approach of a hostile fleet. Once more we must 
remember that the destruction of a single, undefended ship 
is nothing like the attack upon an organized fleet, equipped 
with the best antiaircraft defense, and supported from 
the air. A fleet can operate at night, in fog, and in weather 
when airplanes are helpless, if not indeed chained to the 
ground. Capital ships are supported by cordons of speedy 
auxiliaries, all equipped for antiaircraft fire. Even in the 
best of weather, to approach such a formidable armada, 
to single out the critical targets, and to attack decisively 
in face of fire from above and below would be far different 
from striking at a defenseless hulk. It would be a grave 
error to assume that a large air force, alone, is a protection 
of our coastline. At sea, as on land, a balanced fighting 
team is likely to be superior to the most spectacular indi- 
vidualism. 

In short, 


and harmonious 


an air force is far too costly, in view of its 
limitations, to be considered an agency for general de- 
struction. It is a weapon of opportunity. The most im- 
portant contribution that an air force can make to success 
in war is to aid our armies or navies to win victories. 
Properly directed it is capable of delivering powerful 
blows, by surprise, at the crisis of an action. It is of ut- 
most value as an agency for harrassment, 
destruction, 


for localized 
and re general observation. It is not an 
economic substitute her any of the other arms and services 
in an army. Regardless of cost, it cannot possibly substi- 
tute for the basic combat elements on the ground. It is 
a valuable agency for support of ground or sea forces in 
defense of our outposts, our coast lines, and our territory. 
Its true value as such can be obtained only when it oper- 
ates as a member of the defense team, subordinated like 
all other elements to whatever team it happens to ac- 
company. Its true developme nt cannot be obtained unless 
plans and concepts for its use are woven into the common 
cloth, with all of the adjustment and compromise nec 

essary in creation of harmony. 

To place undue or complete reliance for defense upon 
an air force alone would be fatuous. Yet such would be 
the effect of passing either of the proposed bills. The 
passage of H. R. 7601 would double the cost of the Army 
for years to come. Either bill would result in giving up 
the balanced structure which is the result of a century of 
progress. This sort of undue emphasis upon aviation 
would destroy the balance in preparation which is our 
only sound insurance against infringement upon Ameri- 
can liberties. 

On the basis of the above general discussion, the pro- 
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posals 1 in these bills must be condemned without qualifi- 
cation. A detailed analysis of the potential effect of this 
legislation prompts emphasizing the following salient and 
more important violations of vital principles: 


NEEDLESS EMBITTERMENT OF GROUND 
FORCES 


This legislation would dishearten and embitter the 
American ground soldier. The most dangerous and ardu- 
ous task in war is that of the junior officer of infantry, 
whether he be regular, national guardsman, or reserve. 
His is an humble task, not lending itself to the colorful 
treatment so often accorded tales of combat in the air. 
The individual football linesman seldom if ever receives 
the plaudits of the grandstand. Yet the work of the lines- 
man in football or war is of primary importance. The 
junior officer of the combat arms, on the ground, knows 
what the casual publicist may forget, that the essence of 

war consists in effective leading of American ih 
supported by effective weapons and machines on land, 1 
the air, and at sea. The awe lieutenant of sr sefion 
works just as hard as does his brother officer in the Air 
Corps, yet he has been paid much less. He reads in the 
papers that the air force will decide all future wars, but in 
his heart he knows that this is not true. He cannot but 
observe that the plaudits of the crowd are for his friend, 
the aviator. Year by year he has seen his tiny, skeleton- 
ized units grow smaller and smaller to make up incre- 
ments for expansion of the Air Corps. Reserve infantry- 
men see more and more of reserve appropriations go into 
the air. This has all been accepted in good faith. The 
good soldier knows that the Air Corps, a new arm, needed 
the sustenance of the matrix to permit it to be built to a 
balanced proportion. There has been no bitterness of 
complaint, even over disparity of pay. This is indeed re- 
markable, for the ground officer knows that a soldier is a 
soldier whether in the air or on the ground. He also 
knows that in some other armies the basic pilot is not 
even given a commission, since he has no need to be a 
leader of men. In short, the ground officer knows, though 
he has not yet proclaimed, that the Air Corps has already 
been given such support as to insure a development be- 
yond that of an efficient balance. 


BALANCED MODERNIZATION IGNORED 


This legislation would, in marked degree, enlarge one 
branch beyond balanced proportions, still at the expense 
of the ground arms and services. Promotion on the ground 
is to be held up, pending completion of this munificent 
program. The pitifully small companies, troops, and 
batteries, on the ground, are to drop a few more of their 
meager grades and ratings. Facilities for training reserve 
officers, already deficient, must be affected in proportion. 
All, supposedly, for modernization. The soldier on the 
ground, whether he be officer or enlisted man, knows that 
modernization has been delayed in our ground arms far 
more than it has in the air. The Army knows that the 
ground arms need new machines just as desperately as does 


h-Apr 
the air arm. Modern infantry will need sen 
rifles, light machine guns, and modern tanks i 
ble numbers. Artillery must have improved 
transport and efficient ‘antiaircraft weapons. C. 
keep some of its horses, yet also obtain armor 
combat vehicles. Yet, because of the lack of 
est in the less spectacular forces of war, pract 
of these are in sight. 

A land based air force, without effective growsd force 
would be little more than a provocation for 
pared and balanced hostile force. The only sar 
defense is to insure a balanced progress for 
elements. Before proceeding with an unmea 
velopment of the Air Corps, there is urgent ne 
sideration of a program which would mod 
ground forces to the degree already reached | 
forces. Such a program would necessitate the provision of 
modernized primary weapons for the combat arms, whic 
we do not now have. It would necessitate the creation of 
effective nuclei for mechanized forces which cor 
panded in war. Such a nucleus for the infantry must in. 
clude great numbers of tanks and cross country cars 
for the cavalry combat cars 
reconnaissance cars. 


Itomatic 
sider. 
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IC inter. 
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ild be eX- 


, and 
, armored cars, scout cars, and 
These effective nuclei are now lack 
ing. Our program must also include modernization 
army transportation which is but partially ne re 
under current, special provisions. Finally, it must includ 
the building of an effective war reserve in all essential 
materials, including aerial bombs and ammunition of 1 
sorts. The lack of a war reserve would handic: ap us, in 
war, far more than any shortage of airplanes. To further 
enlarge our Air Corps, beyond that recommended, with 
out due consideration for a balanced development of the 
whole army, such as generally outlined a above, would be 
distortion and would risk defeat in war. 


UNDUE AND UN-AMERICAN FAVORITISM 


The legislation in question would give obvious «- 
vantages to Air Corps officers, beyond flying pay, no 
possessed by officers of other arms and services. This 
particularly true of the retirement clause in H. R. 7601 
The effect upon morale of the ground forces would b 
irreparable. The ground officers of all components, have 
known their brother officers in the Air Corps, from ¢ his 
earliest days in the service. They know them to be met 
of character and intelligence, no better nor worse than 
themselves. They have not begrudged them their 5 
increase in pay as a reward for exception: al peace tn 
risks. However, they know that in war, 
what grade one considers, their own chances for death, 
some arms at least, will be greater than those of the 
officers. These bills would increase the existing dispar 
Such action would be sheer favoritism; fatuous hee 
worship based solely on spectacular values. It ~~ 
wholly un-American. This is not believed to be the t 
intent. The true cause is probably merely a mistaken 
conception of the importance of an air force in wat, * 
compared with other forces on land and at sea 
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A pril 
BUDGETARY CONFUSION 


Matic 
deta. posed legislation would give the Air Corps a 
S and udgetary status. This would result in confusion 
must mental administration at a time when special 
S and being made to simplify such processes. Na- 
inter. fense expenses are always limited in peace. The 
none sropriz iated are never adequate for all preparedness 
hey must be utilized for the good of the whole, 
forces balanced results. This suggestion removes the 
ll-pre © ¢ from such consideration and would divorce its 
icy of | problems from those of the other ground arms. 
sential ocedure is unsound and parallels the discussion 
od de. ceding and subsequent paragraphs. 
ot con. 
“yr RATE AND ADVANCED AIR CORPS 
ur air PROMOTION 
sion of [he proposed legislation would give the Air Corps a 
which - ate and dinsact promotion list. In addition to the 
tion of 50 rease IN pay, these proposals would give air of- 
be ex- cers ran i and all that goes therewith, far in advance of 
Lust 1In- bround officers of the same length of service. This would 
rs; and be a step backward into a morass from which the present 
rs, and ingle list withdrew the Army, the bad odors of which 
w lack- till cling to our progress, One of our great lessons of the 
tion of Vorld W ar would be lost. Teamwork, so vital in all 
nplated uman operation, is above all essential in the operations of 
include rmies. The tendency of different arms and services to 
sential develop selfishly, and to look upon each other with dis- 
n of all rust. is lethal, and has ruined armies and nations, in the 
> us, in past. Such tendencies are intensified by separate promo- 
further Ftion lists, with which the Army has had a long and pain- 
d, with. ul experience. Much of the difficulty in arriving at con- 
t of the lusions concerning our air needs has been due to pre- 
rould be udices engendered in war. The mingling of officers of all 
rms in our schools and staffs has gradually reduced this 
TISM nfortunate prejudice. To separate these officers in their 
promotion status—the most human factor in any organ- 
ious ad- ation—would now put a complete stop to this health- 
ay, Not Ful progress. This would constitute class legislation of a 
This 1 most vicious sort, and would make far more difficult the 
R. 7oot pagproblem of combined operations in war. 
age @ DISUNITES THE LAND DEFENSE TEAM 
om thett These proposals would remove the Air Corps from high 
be men ommand and General Staff codrdination and control. 
se than This would be another step backwards into the morass 
eir 50° of inethciency from which we have made progress by the 
ace time volution of the General Staff conception of codrdinated 
rdless o! pontrol. The general staff is a coordinating agency, which 
death, in evitably makes of it a restrictive agency in respect to 
f the att Betails. Each arm and service, composed of zealous of- 
dispar Beers a d enlisted men, conceives of its own problems as 
us here culiar and primary in importance. Harmonious develop- 
would be ent ‘or all necessitates a paternal restraint upon the un- 
. the true ue encroachments of each. When such restraints are ex- 
mistaket rte arm Of service in question is prone to blame the 
» war, 3 enc’ Staff for its ills. The General Staff is not a body 
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nent membership. It comprises officers of all 
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branches, including the Air Corps, who serve most otf 
their years in their own arm or branch. In respect to the 
Army, the General Staff thus occupies a position analogous 
to that of Congress in the country as a whole. It is popu- 
lar with nobody, not even its own members, each of 
whom inherits the feelings of his own arm or service. Yet 
without the General Staff there would be a reversion to 
that childish confusion, friction, and fatal inertia which 
characterized the bureaucratic control of the War De- 
partment during the Spanish-American War. From this 
chaos we were drawn by the statesmanlike efforts pri- 

marily of Elihu Root, whose initial experiments were later 
perfected by Newton D. Baker. Those vital lessons 
should not be forgotten merely because of partisan pre- 

judices resulting from enforced restrictions which after all 
are the result of our national policy. 

_ There is no justification for removal of the Air C lorps 
from the coordinating influence of the General Staff. It 
has had far greater freedom in respect to its own develop- 
ment than enjoyed by any other arm. Because the Gen- 

eral Staff could not give it everything it wants, the General 
Staff has been accused of repression. By the same stand- 

ard of comparison, the General Staff has been far more 
repressive upon the other arms and services. It is time 
honestly to recognize that the lack of development in 
modernization of the Army as a whole is not due to the 
failure of the General Staff. If Congressional action 
would provide the support necessary to modernize the 
Army, the General Staff can quickly be transformed into 
a modernizing machine far superior, as far as the Army 
is concerned, to any other agency in the country. It 1s 
true, as often protested i in the Press, that the General 
Staff appears to lack the power to modernize the Army. 
This is because the General Staff is paid to, administer 
and control the resources granted it by Congress. It is 
paid neither to propagandize for progress, nor to rob Peter 
to pay Paul. If the General Staff has sought to keep Air 
Corps development in pace with the modernization of the 
entire structure of national defense, then it should be 
commended for doing just what it is organized to ac 
complish. Members of the General Staff have been for 
years straining at the leash to achieve ve: Let Con- 
gress give this balanced agency, unified as it is by the 
well rounded advice of all military specialities, the support 
necessary for modernization, and there need be no further 
fear on such grounds. It should be noted that the Air 
Corps was not under the general coordinating control of 
the General Staff until last July. Since that date the rec- 
ords will show more effective and efficient action in the 
development of the Air Corps than existed in the War 
Department for the last eight years. This is illustrated 
by the recent War Department request for legislation 
looking to a further development of the Air Corps. 

The proposed legislation would remove the Air Corps 
not only from General Staff planning, but also from Army 
command. To the trained soldier, knowing the intimate 
relationship between air and ground operations in war, 
and familiar with the special characteristics of our own 
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military situation, it is difficult to imagine the purpose of 
such a proviso. It must be assumed only that these — 
ignore completely the vital importance ‘of command, 
war, or else the relationship that should exist wowing air 
and ground operations in order to obtain maximum com- 
bined effect. This separatist tendency is comparable to 
placing parts of a single football team under se parate con- 
trols. Subordination to command is indeed irksome at 
tumes. The Air Corps, like other army agencies, will fret 
at tumes under the restrictions of unified direction. Many 
an inexperienced halfback, on the football field, has run 
over his own interference in his youthful zeal and strong 
sense of self competence, To surrender to such tendencies, 
particularly in our national situation, would demonstrate 
a willingness to discount the best teachings of history. 
Unity of command over the same area, in war, and 
unity of planning for combined operations in peace, are 
sacred commandments for national defense. The layman 
does not always appreciate that the relationships between 
the Army and its air force, or a Navy and its air force, 
are far more intimate and intermingled than are the re- 
lations between the Army and the Navy in their few 
joint operations. Coérdination between the Army and 
Navy, in joint operations, is of sufficient difficulty 
even under the improving influence of the Joint 
Board. To attempt to coordinate the Army and its Air 
Corps, through the agency of a Joint Boatd would be 
many times as difficult. To confront ourselves with such 
difficulties, in our own special case, is a wholly unreason- 
able proceeding. In certain European countries, where 
powerful forces are intermingled at arms length, and 
where air force influence would be at its highest expecc- 
ancy, experimental separation of control has been a tenta- 
tive expedient. Indications do not point to whole-hearted 
belief in such organization, even in those instances. In 
our own case, there is, certainly at the present phase of 
development, less reason for this expensive form of organ- 
ization than in the case of any other major power. The 


Excerpts from Letter of Transmittal of the Foregoing State- 
ment from Honorable George H. Dern to Representative 
McSwain: 

* * * Two contentious policies, which have been threshed out 
many, many times before in Congress and in various deliberative 
studies and discussions, have been injected. These two are those 
which involve the inherent organization of the War Department, 
including the scope of its codrdination through a general staff, 
and the still more controversial issue of the patronage questions 
involved in an independent and specialized unit among the fighting 
branches of the Army. 

The necessity for coérdination in the Army is a problem which 
has been so thoroughly considered that it would be superfluous 
even to outline the steps involved. The issue was finally settled, 
conclusively and absolutely, in the early days of the century in the 
establishment, under the leadership of Elihu Root and Theodore 
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Commander of our General Headquarters m; 
control over the air force component in his arn 
over the larger GHQ air force which is such 
of his machinery. Its operations must be fit 
GHQ plans. This can be done effectively o: 
the normal functioning of our command a 
chanism. At the same time this GHQ air co 
of carrying out more efficiently any and all 
templated by the proponents of an independ 
rate air force. 


UNIFIED AND BALANCED MODERN 
IS OUR NEED 


There is no Royal Road to national defens: 
chase of a great quantity of airplanes, and the 
a special corps singled out for extraordinary 
and favors, will never protect the American pe 
a determined foe. Our best protection is to 
build upon American tradition. It has been th: 
tradition that our wars, if unavoidable, shall 
by the American citizen, and not by a subs: 
in arms. Separatism of groups and individual 


frowned upon. Class spirit must be crushed ou 


must be no special caste either in the air or on th 
The task in war is to equip men, train, and | 

The task in peace is to prepare men. Let us : 
astray into an attempt to purchase freedom with ¢ 


zed 


ground 


' 
C ox 


Neither let us remain content to employ our forces wit 


obsolete equipment all along the line. 


These proposals, if they are to receive serious con 


sider 


tion at all, are of utmost importance in the life of our 1 
tion. They can, at the present state, represent little mor 


than lay opinion, perhaps, influenced by the v: 
of a single specialty. 
bringing to bear upon them the balanced analys 


can proceed only from the combined testimon 


elements concerned in national defense would b 
and ts probably not intended. 


Roosevelt, of the general staff. The value of this sys 
tablished beyond any doubt by the experiences of the ' 
This policy is in effect in every nation of the world. 1 
at this time is unthinkable. An equally disastrous et 
be caused by the disruption of the single list for the | 
of the Army. This problem antedates even that of th 


lem of general staff control and by evolutionary pr 


finally settled many years ago to the satisfaction ot 
every military thought that has existed or does now « 

The result of adding these two disruptive issues t 
problem which was originally advanced by the War 
to destroy any possibility of concrete and constructiv: 


these two measures I am unalterably opposed— oppose: ' 


extent that I will not attempt to advance the construc 
involved in the simple increase of the air corps, if it 1s 
tion to couple it with these other issues. * * * 


wi point 


To accept such views without 
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a st thoroughly that any movement, either 
battali 

Meanwhile an order was received from the 
Divis 


tre! 


us mission the following plan was adopted: 


wood 





fantry in Battle . 


rHETHER we like it or not, combat means con- 
fusion, intermingled units, loss of direction, late 
ders, misleading information, unforeseen con- 
f all sorts. Troops must carry out their orders 
nditions of fatigue, hunger, unfavorable weather 
1s and the devastating psy chological and physical 
the fire of modern weapons. Not to take into 
ese grim realities in formulating a plan of action 
To attempt elaborate and complicated maneu- 
ring pe rfect coordination between many leaders 
units, is to invite disintegration and defeat. 


LE I 


in the morning of October 10, 1918, during the 
\rgonne Offensive, the 3zoth U. S. Infantry was 
» attack to the north toward the little town of 
Following an artillery preparation, the rst Battal- 


nw lirected to launch its attack from the north edge 


| 


Bois de Cunel. Of the two remaining battalions 


h, the 2d was in support while the 3d was held 


1 Brigade Reserve. 


. The rst Battalion 
1a point about 500 y rards aiid of the wood where 


| ia ick jumped off at 7:00 a. 


was stop ped by heavy fire from the front and both 


The men sought holes in the ground for cover. 
stile fire was so terrific and onal the 


. Simplicity 


Siinsle and direct plans and 
methods are alone practi- 


cable in war—FSR-1923 


bring at least some semblance of order out of the con 
fusion that existed. 

H hour arrived and passed but the battalion was still 
so disorganized that no troops moved forward it the 
designated time. 

At 10:00 p. m. the 2d Battalion, which had not been 
committed during the day and which was completely 1n 
hand, made a surprise attack and captured the German 
position. 


(From the personal experience monograph of Captain Turner 
M. Chambliss, Infantry.) 


DISCUSSION 
The pl: in of attack for the 7:30 p. M. operation can be 


explained simply and briefly. But 
are few, simple, and readily understood, the operation 


although the words 


that they dictated was far removed from simplicity. 

A battalion pinned down under hostile fire all day was 
required to withdraw under fire, reorganize in a wood in 
the darkness, and then resume the attack. 


The withdrawal was difficult and had to be made by 





front or rear, appeared suicidal. This 
on, therefore, remained where it was until 
k. The 2d Battalion had not left the woods. 


ion Commander directing that the 
ches in the 3oth Infantry zone, north of the 
s de Cunel, be taken at once. To carry out 
The rst Battalion, under cover of darkness, 
ld withdraw to the Bois de Cunel where it 
uld reorganize and at 7:30 p. m., after an 
llery preparation had been placed on the 
1 trench to the north, it would again at- 
k, closely following a barrage. The 2d Bat- 
would follow the rst in support. 
dark the rst Battalion fell back to the 
ind began to reorganize for the new at- 
[his proved extremely difficult. In the 
s the withdrawing units lost direction 
ame intermingled. No vestige of con- 
nained. To crown the difficulty of re- 
ition, hostile artillery fire in the Bois de 
was terrific. H hour approached. The 
in preliminary bombardment began. 
talion commander was still struggling 
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individual movement. Movement in the dark for 500 
vards, across a shell-pitted, fire-swept zone, is not a simple 
operation for a battalion, which at the start is deployed in 
lines of skirmishers; neither is a night reorganization in a 
wood that ts being shelled by the enemy. 

The simple solution would have been to attack with 


the 2d Battalion as the assault battalion at 7 7:30 p. 4 


EXAMPLE II 


On October 3, 1918, the 5th U. S. Brigade, with the 
4th Infantry on the nght and the 7th on the left, occu- 
pied the zone of the 3d Division. Each regiment was 
disposed in column of battalions. In the 4th lakouery the 
ist Battalion held the front line with Company B on 
Hill 274 and with Company A along the Cierges-Nan- 
tillois road, its right resting at the road junction west of 
Nantillots. It had patrols 1 in wood 268. The remaining 
companies of the battalion were located in rear of A 


and B. 


In the 7th Infantry, the 2d Battalion occupied the 
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northern part of the Bois de Beuge with tw 
in the front line and two in support. Thes 
were all partially deployed. The 1st Battal 
fantry, with an attached company of the & 
Gun Battalion, was located south of the : 
near a stream and a narrow gauge railroad. * 
well in hand and more compactly pee t 
Battalion. The brigade had occupied approxi: 
same positions since the afternoon of Septem! 
had been expecting to attack to the north. 

Orders were finally — directing that 
, October 4th. “By tl 
boundaries of the 3d Division were moved a f. 
yards to the west and the direction in which t! 
slightly altered. The new right boundary of ¢ 
oad of the 4th Infantry was the Nantillois-( 
while the new left boundary for the division a 
Infantry was to the west of the Cierges-Rom 


be launched ats 5: 25 a. 


The boundary between regiments approximately 
the zone. Therefore, in ma that the troops might fac 


a 


their objectives at the start of the attack, bot! 
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4th and 7th Infantry had to move to the wes 
At Pi p.m., October 3d, the regimentd 
7th Infantry, issued an oral attac 
order at his Cp. located south of the Bois ¢ 
Beuge near the narrow gauge railroad. Ir | 
nearly dark at the time. This order directed the 
2d Battalion, which was then in the 
in the Bois de Beuge, to sideslip to the left and | 
prepared to lead k a attack the following mor 
ing. The rst Battalion, 7th Infantry, was sim 
larly directed to move to the left and, in th 
morning attack, to follow the 2d Battalio 
support at 500 yards. 
Although the 1st Battalion commander 


commander, 


tront 


gested ites | it would be simpler for his u: 
be employed in assault. Since its moven 
into the new zone would be easier, the order 
was not changed. This battalion completed i 
movement successfully. A road, a stream and 
a narrow gauge railroad all provided guiding 
features leading from the vicinity of its forme 
position to the new location. 

Arriving at its new position, the 1st Battalio 
was unable to locate the 2d. When the how 
for the attack came the 1st Battalion moved 
forward with two companies leading and 0 
following. Near Cierges a portion of the 
Machine Gun Battalion was encountered 
commander requested information as to the 
cation of the 2d Battalion. About chis um 
Company G of the missing battalion was 
moving forward. The company co: 
however, had not been in touch with the © 
mainder of the battalion for a long time 3% 
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1 himselt 








had no idea where it was. He attach 
to the 1st Battalion. 
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Battalion commander now reported to the regi- 
he was unable to locate the 2d Battalion; that 
- forward in the regimental zone his unit had 
ler fire and that, therefore, he was advancing it 
ick as assault battalion. This attack moved for- 
the line of departure later than had been 1n- 
as a result, met with little success. 
| Battalion, in attempting to sideslip to the left 
e night, had become so badly scattered that, as 
was ‘rendered ineffective on October 4th. 
iow turn to the 4th Infantry. 
battalion, the 1st, was similarly ordered to 
the left in the dark. 
lished this movement. 



















In this regiment 


It successfully accom- 


Pare of the battalion order, issued at 11:00 p. m., 
ctober ad, which referred to the movement of Company 

then on Hill 274, was in substance as follows: 

Company B will be relieved by units of the 80th Di- 
json. It will not wait for them but will withdraw at 


e and move into Company A's present position.’ 

The company ana ae to his unit and 
ssued his order about 1:00 a. m. The 1st and 2d platoons 
were in the front line and the pe and 4th were in support. 
- company commander ordered the two front-line pla- 
eons to withdraw due south until they reached the south- 
mn slope of Hill 274 and there assemble in column of 
vos. He ordered the 4th platoon (on the left) to move 
o the Nantillois‘Cunel road (near its location at the 
ime), form in column of twos and then move south until 
r reached the Nantillois-Cierges road, when it would 
ait for the company commander. He ordered the 3d 
q itoon to move to the left and follow the 4th in column 
pf twos. The 2d and 1st platoons, in order, were directed 
0 follow the 3d. All platoon leaders were cautioned to 
ave their men observe the utmost secrecy. 



























After all platoons had started, the company commander 
ent to the head of the column. When the road junction 
as reached he directed the 4th and 3d platoons to march 
) the west along the Nantillios- Cierges road. When the 
ast man had cleared the road junction these two platoons 
ere halted, deployed in squad columns and marched to 
the south for 300 yards. Here they were again halted and 
aced to the front. The assault platoons, the 1st and 2d, 
imilarly marched along this road, halted, and deployed 
rear of it. Thus, by utilization of distant terrain fea- 
ures and by care in making the movement, this company 
as enabled to deploy in the dark, in its proper zone, 
fter a Hank movement along the line of departure. 


About 4:00 a. m. it reported that it was in position. 
any A, the other assault company of the battalion, 
le the sideslip successfully. 


However, after Company B left Hill 274 the Germans 


+} 


he personal experience monograph of Captain Fred 
antry, who at the time, commanded Company B, 4th 
and from a statement of Captain George S. Beatty, 
vho at the time, was adjutant of the Ist Battalion, 7th 
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moved forward and occupied it, thereby enfilading the 
attack with machine-gun fre. 


DISCUSSION 


Little success was obtained. 


It is not a simple movement for battalions to sideslip 
in the dark into positions with which they are not familiar 
and then to attack at daylight. Much of the failure of 
the 3d Division attack on October 4th can be attributed 
to this attempt to sideslip the two assault battalions. 

In the 7th Infantry, the 2d Battalion became scattered 
and lost ail the support battalion suddenly found itself 
in the front line. It would have been far simpler to move 
the 1st Battalion to the left front and use it in assault. It 

was better grouped initially; it did not have to make 
such an extreme movement to the flank; and finally there 
were distinct, unmistakable terrain features, that could 
be easily followed, even in darkness, to the new location. 

Although the assault battalion of the 4th Infantry, by 
meticulous attention to the mechanics of the flank move- 
ment, successfully completed it, the evil features inherent 
in it made themselves evident. Obviously the execution 
of such a complicated maneuver required a considerable 
amount of time and therefore it could not be postponed 
too long. Very possibly this was the reason Company B 

was directed to move at once, without waiting for the 
arrival of the troops who were to relieve them. As a re- 
sult, the Germans occupied Hill 274 and enfilade fire 
from this commanding ground pl: snail a major part in 
breaking the attack on ‘the morning of the 4th. 

Attempts to execute complicated maneuvers in combat 
have -both direct and indirect evils. 
succeed. 


EXAMPLE III 
On June 29, 1918, Company D, 26th Infantry, carried 


out a raid on German ge near C antigny. The hour 
set for the action was 3:15 a. 


They al most never 


_ at which time there was 
just enough light to sec. 
The order for this raid was, in part, as follows: 


Headquarters, 1st Battalion, 
26th Infantry. 
France, June 24, 1918 
FIELD ORDERS) 
No. 10 ( 
INFORMATION 

The enemy is occupying the woods to our front with one 
battalion, something in the manner indicated on the at 
tached sketch. 

INTENTION 

On J Day at H Hour, we will raid the Wood, entering 
the woods at the angle, 22.8-30.4 (point Y on sketch), and 
kill or capture the occupants of the trenches running north 
and northeast as far as the northern edge of the woods, 


returning from there by the northern edge of the BOIS 
FONTAINE. 


ALLOTMENT OF UNITS 
The raiding party will be composed of personnel of 
Company D, 1st Lieutenant Wesley Freml, Jr., officer com- 
manding raid. 
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On entering the woods, A Party 
to the left branch of the trench to ¢} 
of the wood, capturing or killing 
and from that point it will return. 

B and C Parties will continue dow; 
ning to the northeast, outflanking 
employed when necessary. On reachir 
of the woods, they will function th 
Party. 

E Party will follow in rear. It sha 
ticular function to guard the right fi 
force the assaulting parties when ne 

D Party will remain in observation 
nal position, ready to engage with fire 
guns that may open from the slop< 
or northeast of the woods. It will re 
pletion of the raid. 


* * * 


THEODORE ROose\ 
Major (USR) 26th | 
Commanding. 


Information and instructions as t 
port, dress and equipment and mat 
tails were included. The fire support 


lery, 


machine guns, and howitzer w 


general was as “balews: 











Example Ill 


Lieut. Dillon —1 Sgt—2 Cpls—12 Pvts—A Party. 
Lieut. Dabney —1 Sgt.—-2 Cpls—12 Pvts—B Party. 
Lieut. Ridgley —1 Sgt-—-2 Cpls—12 Pvts—C Party. 
Lieut. Tillman —1 Sgt—2 Cpls—12 Pvts—D Party. 
Lieut. Freml (O.C.) 
—2 Sgts—3 Cpls—18 Pvts—E Party. 
(2 Stretchers and 4 stretcher bearers.) 


FORMATION 
A, B, and C Parties will form left to right on taped 
ground at point market X (see sketch) at H—30 minutes. 
They will each be in column of files. E Party will follow 
in rear in same formation. D Party will, at the same time, 
be disposed in observation on the extreme eastern tip of 
the BOIS DE CANTIGNY. 


* * * * * 


SPECIAL SIGNALS 


When he has assured himself that the party has with- 
drawn to within our own lines, the officer commanding the 
raid will fire three (3) star RED rockets—this will signify 
to all concerned that the raid is completed. 


TASK 


On commencing artillery bombardment, A, B, C and E 
Parties, preserving their general alignment, will advance 
as close as possible to the Woods. 

A, B and C Parties, in the order named from left to right, 
will advance directly into the woods. If opposition is en- 
countered, B Party will hold with covering fire from the 
front, and A and C Parties will advance by the flanks, 
outflanking the resistance. 


The ass ault parties were directed u 


Ww ard during a ten- minute preparatior 


A box barrage would 


tillery and Stokes mortars. 
formed, while the infantry rushed the position 
called only for those supporting fires normal), 


in the sector. The position and routes followed | 


assault parties are indicated on the sketch. 
The raid was carried out as planned. T! 
prisoners were taken, including one ofhcer, 


commissioned officers, two artillery observers and ¢ 
three machine gunners. Several sacks of papers and ¢ 


intelligence data were secured. The American « 
were one officer and one soldier killed and { 
wounded. 


(From Records of 1st Division.) 
DISCUSSION 

We have previously examined a plan that 
and simply stated but that nevertheless was | 
sis of simplicity when it came to execution 
have a plan that appears complicated. It req 
time and thought to understand, and yet, s! 
its underlying feature. It is obvious, then, that 
in tactics is not necessarily equivalent to st! 
words. 

Let us examine this plan a bit more clos 
first place, the order was published several 
the raid, thereby giving all concerned am; 


digest it and to make the necessary preparati 
The work planned for the artillery, machi: 








Two 


| other 
ualties 


1 
oldiers 














tars was simple. They were directed to do 
«ne on atime schedule. That was all. 

‘the assault parties, however, that we are 

cerned. Note that the southern edge of the 

1raine parallels the route of advance of these 

maintain direction to their objective, each 

nly to follow this edge of the wood. Arriving 

€ position the left party turned to the left 

lowing the German front line trench until it 

north edge of the Bois de Fontaine which it 

d back to the American lines. The two nght 

ed along the trench that runs to the north- 

- ey, too, reached the north edge of this wood 

similarly followed back to their own position. 












All parties had clear-cut features to guide them 





nd ea yute formed a circuit. 

Thu see that the tasks for the individual groups 
were not dificult to carry out on the ground. The chances 

mishaps were greatly saheted by the care taken 
¢ these guiding , for the parties to follow. 
Theit ion was clear and simple. The action of Party 
A did not hinge on that of Party B. The plan did not 
depend on any delicate calculation of time and space. 
It was ple and it proved effective. 



















EXAMPLE IV 





On October 17, 1918, the French 123d Division at- 
tacked northeastward toward Grougis and Marchavenne. 
[he scheme of maneuver follows: 

Three battalions were employed initially in assault. On 
the left, a provisional battalion of the 12th Infantry (2d 
ind 3d Bendiaie combined because of losses) had the 
mission of maintaining contact with the 66th Division 
to the north. This was considered particularly 1 important. 
The 2d and 3d Battalions of the 411th Infantry, with a 
company of tanks attached, were on the right of this 
provisional battalion. These two battalions were ordered 

) move forward and establish themselves facing Grougis. 

The 1st Battalion of the 411th in second line was directed 

follow behind the interval between the 12th 
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The remainder of the 123d Division's infantry, which 
was holding the line of departure, was ordered to reform 
and become the division reserve. Artillery fires were to 
lift on a carefully arranged time schedule. Marchavenne 
was to be taken in one hour and thirty minutes after the 
jump-off by a battalion which, at the start of the attack, 

was some 4,500 yards away. 

Marchavenne was captured, practically on time, by an 
attack from the south and southeast— -carried out by the 
provisional battalion of the 12th Infantry which was to 
guard the north flank of the division. This battalion lost 
contact with the 66th Division and got ahead of the 
troops on the right. Its two assault companies crossed 

each other's path. and the bulk of the battalion, advanc- 

ing rapidly, crossed diagonally the entire divisional zone. 
It found cover just north of Grougis (which was still 
held by the enemy) and took Marchavenne by an en 
velopment from the south and east about 7:45 a.m. 

The battallion th: it had been ordered to take the town 

was still more than a mile to the rear, slowly adv ancing. 
It arrived at Marchavenne long after the town had fallen, 
but in time to help hold it against a counter attack. These 
two battalions in Marchavenne held an isolated position 
for several hours. 

The assault battalions of the g1ith Infantry and the 
1st Battalion of the 6th Infantry met with some success 
but after reaching Grougis they were unable to progress 
farther. At 5:00 p.m. they were still there, facing south- 
east. On this day, after the initial capture of March 
avenne, which could not be exploited, the division had 
no success. During the early part of the attack the pro- 
visional battalion of the 12th Infantry captured ten can- 
non and 300 prisoners. 


(From the article by Major P. Janet, French Army in the 
Revue D’Infanterie, December, 1926, on the advance of the 123d 
French Division from the Hindenburg position to the Sambre 
Canal. ) 


DISCUSSION 


Here isa complex plan ot attack devised by officers ot 





infantry unit and the 2d Battalion 411th In- 
tantry and then, after the two right assault 
attalions had established themselves facing 
Grougis, push ahead and take Marchavenne. 
[he ist Battalion 6th Infantry was ordered to 
low the ist Battalion 4iith Infantry at first 
ind protect its right flank, finally taking posi- : 
tion of left of the 2d Battalion 4iith In- 
















































































ater they would assist the attack of the 66th Sof 





‘antry, tacing the northwest portion of Grougis. - 
The : id 3d Battalions of the 411th In- ~~? ‘ 
fantry and the 1st Battalion of the 6th Infantry, % 
naving established themselves as a flank guard Z 2 
to the south, were to push forward to March- st 
aenne w cn successively liberated by the ad- 2 
vance of «sc 15th Division on the south. There- | -——% a SSS 


13 

















Divisior the north, 
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long experience in war and which was to be carried out 
by veterans. The original assault battalions were to fan 
out and form flank protection while a second line bat- 
talion, advancing through the interval, was to take the 
objective. The flank battalions would then disengage 
successively, move on to the objective, and take part in 
a renewal of the advance beyond Marchavenne. Further- 
more, the artillery support was arranged according to a 
carefully worked out time schedule; it would be upset 
unless this delicate time table worked with mathematical 
precision. 

True, the 123d Division achieved a modicum of success 
in this attack, but it certainly cannot be attributed to 
the plan. Nothing happened as expected. The assault 
battalions of the 411th Infantry managed to make some 
advance, as did the 1st Battalion of the 6th Infantry, but 
all three became involved near Grougis and were there 
the entire day. These were the troops that, according to 
the plan, were to carry the attack beyond Marchavenne. 


The complicated maneuver of attacking to the front, 
then facing to the right, then disengaging, then pushing 
forward again, was too much, even for these veteran 
troops. It could not be carried out at all, let alone ac- 
cording to the carefully prepared time table. 

It is interesting to note that the battalion which had 
been directed suede to maintain contact on the north 
flank, crossed to the south boundary of the division and 
took the objective by an envelopment from the south and 
east. It was to the aggressiveness of this battalion that 
the division owed such success as was achieved. It appears 
that the failure or inability to exploit the rapid capture 
of Marchavenne was due principally to the complicated 
and involved plan of attack. 


EXAMPLE V 


On the morning of November 23, 1914, a German 
force, located south and east of Lodz in Poland, finding 
itself surrounded by Russians, turned about and samsack 
to the north in an effort to break through the enemy and 
escape. The Germans who had been fighting for days 
were at the point of exhaustion. Fresh Russian columns 
were converging on them from all sides. The situation 
was desperate. 

The 3d Guards Division, part of the beleaguered Ger- 
man force, spent the 23d attacking northward toward 
the little town of Brzeziny, which it had passed through 
shortly before in its advance to the south. All day the 
Guards drove forward through a dense wood, against 
strong opposition. Russians appeared to be everywhere— 
on both flanks and in rear. 

At 4:00 p.m. the Guards reached a railroad that. ran 
through the wood southwest of Galkow. Here the troops 
were halted and reorganized. At dusk the situation, as 
known to the 65-year-old division commander, General 
Litzmann, who was with the advanced elements, was as 
follows: 








The location of other German units w:  unknoy 
Earlier in the day firing had been heard t con 
this had now abated. The artillery of the ard Din; 
sion was south of the wood guarded by sors infiper 
Along the railroad, with the division comm... ndet s 
some 1,500 men, all that was left of seven | cal; 
infantry. All units were terribly depleted a: iopeles 
intermingled. The men were so exhauste.. thay 
could scarcely be kept awake. Late in the a! orno 


hostile resistance to the front had weakened. Such 
the situation as known to this remnant of 
darkness and the bitter cold of a Polish winter , 
closed in on November 23d. 

Soon after dark a corps ordered arrived 
filled with Russian wounded, the division 1m 
pulled a sms ill candle out of his pocket, lig { it 
examined the order. It had been delayed in reachin; 
Guards. The instructions it bore pertained only to ope 
tions for the 23d, but it did not make clear the fact 
the corps commander wanted the Guards to h Br 
ziny on that day. 

Therefore, at 7:25 p.m. the division commander raj 
ly outlined the fcilowing plan: 

“This division captures Brzeziny tonight. It wil 
vance in column, with advance guard via Galkowek 
Malczew, in silence, and gain the road extendin 
the southwest toward Gescaiey, It will develop w 
one kilometer in front of the town and press into it 
a surprise attack. 

“After the storming of Brzeziny, baggag ge will 
brought forward. ii engers will report to receive order 
at the market place in the building where Division Head 
quarters was located before.”’ 

The advance guard and order of march were designate! 
and a supplementary order was sent to the artillery. 

The division commander marched with the advan 
guard. The maneuver was successful. Brzeziny was 
stormed and the staff of the VI Siberian Corps captured 
The success of this action materially aided the remainder 
of the German forces in smashing through the hostk 
lines. The Russians becoming discouraged, withdrew 
while the German units, taking along thousands of prs 
oners and much material, rejoined their main arm) 


(From the German Official Account.) 


DISCUSSION 

The Guards were in a situation as difhcult and desperat 
as can be imagined. They had no information ot ' 
location of other German troops and no knowledg: 
the hostile dispositions, except that the enemy seemed ¢ 


be everywhere in superior numbers. Their men were © 
hausted and their units depleted and intermingled. The 
were in a dense forest; it was bitterly cold, a ight was 


falling 





an 
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lowr 1 conditions a master effort could 

t * ly by superior troops, commanded 

Div. , ed leaders, working under a simple Byzeziny 
nth l;vision commander took these con- Y 

Were nto account. Huis plan was based 


essentials for a night operation: 

ntrol and surprise. 
come easily lost in a night march, 
xhausted troops who are stagger- 


| in a daze. Things must be made 














as § is possible for them. Accordingly 
~~ the 1 that was prescribed facilitated the 
maint e of direction. First, movement 
‘~ 1g eastern edge of the wood to the north 
edg m here Galkowek could be reached 
with lit danger of the column getting lost. 
From Galkowek the march could continue ~ 
"P straight to the north and be certain of inter- 
. ’ ceptng the road which led directly to Brzeziny. 
| To insure the utmost control the division 
commander ordered that the advance be made B 
in route column. It was no time for half meas- 


ures. The men were completely exhausted, so 
2 much so that unless they were directly under 














CK . . . : > 
the eves of their leaders, they would lie down 
: and go to sleep. An attempt to move in several 
wh c 7 : . 
columns or in any extended formation would Spo caapaatane 
have meant disintegration and certain failure. (<4 
| f =o achieve the third essential, surprise, the Example V 
Vili [ ‘ ° * 
, order directing that the advance be made in 
ve secrecy and silence. dilemna only the utmost simplicity of plan and execu- 
ee Finally, as a crowning bit of psychological bravado, “on stood any chance of success. 
came the order for establishing the command post in the CONCLUSION 
onat } . ." : P vhWe 
market place of Brzeziny. A large dose of optimism was : 
ry. . ' , In war the simplest way is usually the best way. Direct, 
required by officers and men, and their commander with __. d / ‘ 
— , simple plans, clear, concise orders, formations that facili- 
anc the deft touch of the true leader gave it to them. German 
— c tate control, and routes that are unmistakably defined 
accounts describe the thrill that ran through the assem- : 7 
ptured bled C ‘bare ; i age will smooth the way for subordinate elements, minimize 
iC ble or g - - ¢ ° . 
ane ce Nerman olncers on hearing the resolute words Of the confusion of combat, and definitely increase the 
ainac d 


their leader. | a 
hostil chances of success. 


hd Here one of the most complex, difficult, and desperate In brief, simplicity is the sword with which the capable 
rarew ° d . : 
' 7 situations which troops have ever been called upon to leader may cut the Gordian knot of many a baffling 


of | tace was met and solved by a simple order. In such a __ situation. 
1 : 











| The foregoing article is from the book, INFANTRY IN BATTLE, 
esperate which is now being published by the INFANTRY JOURNAL. The 
dig book will be ready May 1, 1934. 
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med | In INFANTRY IN BATTLE, tactics have been brought to earth 
vere ¢) after ages of nebulous flight in the realm of theory. The basic principles 
|. The of warfare are here illustrated by actual battle experiences. 

rhe was 

















More Interesting Articles 


By LreuTreNANT Cotonet Bernarp Lentz 
Infantry 


OME time ago, an editor was discussing with me 
the matter of subscriptions for the service journal 
of which he had charge. He gave it as his opinion 

that if more officers would write more interesting articles, 
the subcription list would grow and everybody, especially 
the editor, would be happy. 

Of course there are different ways of getting subscrip- 
I recall a rather effective one. 
I joined my first regiment soon after the appearance of 
the first number of the Journal, to which I owe and give 
allegiance. Some time after joining, in an effort to get the 
infant journal out of its swaddling clothes, the editor put 
on a drive for subscriptions. The results of the drive, in my 
regiment, were excellent. All the officers were called to- 
gether. The Colonel sat at one end of the room smoking 
his cigar while the Adjutant passed out the subscription 
blanks. After a brief explanation of the purpose of the 
meeting by the Adjutant (the Colonel not saying a word) 
everyone signed on the dotted line. 

Recently I related this incident to a friend of mine and, 
I was informed that the results in my friend’s old regi- 
ment were not so good because his Colonel disapproved 
of the drive for subscriptions and announced that he 
would have nothing to do with it. Needless to say, in 
that regiment there were a lot of “chiselers’’, 1.¢., officers 
who were perfectly willing to profit by the advantages 
which would accrue to the branch through the work of 
the association which published the journal, but who were 
not willing to contribute to the support of the enterprise. 
The word “‘chiseler” had not been coined in the days 
when I first signed up for my journal. I think the word 
was “‘dead beat’. But just as there were dead beats years 
ago so today we have the “chiselers’’, at least | judge that 
this is so from the “ 
subscribers. 

I was impressed by what the editor told me; so much 
so, that I decided to try to write an interesting article on 

“More interesting articles for i increasing subscriptions to 
service journals.” 


tions to service journals. 


ear-full” the editor gave me on non- 


This article then, is a plea for a greater manifestation 
of literary ability on the part of officers of all the com- 
ponents of the Army of the United States. 

E. Phillips Oppenheim has defined literary ability “‘as 
a gift like moving your ears”. This is but a half truth 
that may apply to great literary genius, but genius has 
often been defined as three-fourths hard work. Robert 
Louis Stevenson sometimes worked for hours on one or 
two paragraphs. To acquire style he used to spend days 
analyzing the writings of Macaulay. And then there was 
Charles Dickens. When he was asked on one occasion 
whether the writing impulse always came, replied: “No; 


For increasing subscriptions 
to Service Journals. 


sometimes I have to coax it; sometimes | co little dy 
than draw figures or make dots on the pape’. and re 
and dream ull perhaps my time is nearly up But [ 3) 
ways sit here for that certain length of tim: 

But I’m not addressing this article to gen WI 
have in mind is something that dice an 
claims to be educated should be able to do thar and ¢h 
is, to use the King’s English to express his thoughts in ; 
convincing way on subjects within the field o! !is ; 
career. 

How, then, can proficiency in expressing thoughts 
be developed? By expressing our thoughts’ It is simoh 
another application of the “applicatory method” which 
is used so successfully in our schools but which is so ofter 
abandoned by graduates when the fact of graduation 
from school has been made a matter of record 

What should appeal to the military man « 
the fact that what is needed is “writing discip line’ the 
purpose of which as someone expressed it, is 
the unconscious mind to do its stuff”. 

It takes mental effort to coax responses from the un 
conscious mind and to this must be added deliberate 
patient practice if these responses are to be brought under 
control. It is well known that there is far more ment: 
laziness than there is physical. Goethe expressed this b 
saying: “‘It is so easy to act but so hard to think”. Too 
many people prefer to talk first and then think, mayb 
Those who follow this method in writing produce un- 
interesting articles. 

It is doubtful whether a man ever brings his full | 
ties to bear on a subject until he writes upon it By at- 
tempting to seize his thoughts, and fix them in an 
enduring form, he finds them vague and unsatistacton 


Spectally 18 


‘to teach 


to a degree which he did not suspect, and this, if he 
persistent, will cause him to labor for a precision . 
harmony of views of which he never before felt the neea 
How many wonderfully interesting articles could be wnt- 
ten on military subjects if those who “reform | 
orally, in the post club or the school lobby, would 
about it is suggested above! Why the serv: I 
wouldn't be able to hold them and subscriptions would 
increase by leaps and bounds. 

A prominent preacher was asked why he never preach 
a short sermon and he replied that he didn’t have the 
time to prepare one. Helaire Belloc tells us, “any su 
can be made interesting, therefore any subyect can 
made boring”. He gives as one of his rules | 

“Bringing in useless detail and branching 1t ut inte 
luxurious growth of irrelevance’. This is a good rule 
bear in mind when writing articles for service journals 
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7 + sometimes conspicuous by its absence in the 
of school mimeographs, training regulations, 
[he rule ts especially important in the prepara- 
ares, lest one hear the remark I once heard 
service school recess: “One of the ten worst 
ve heard this year.’ 

Ic does not require a superabundance of originality to 
nteresting article. There should, of course, be 
‘nality. Would-be writers must not lean too 
“borrowed capital”. The development of 
however, should not keep one from studying 
the t cs of others. Such thoughts should be sifted 
ne’s own mental processes and when that has 
been done one can call them his own. In this connection, 


twas Lowell, I believe, who said: ““That thought is his 


who at che last expresses it best.” And the late Wood- 
row Wilson as reputed to have admitted that he took his 
thoughts wherever he found them. 

To learn ‘“‘to cherish the companionship of great 
choughts”’ it is necessary to do purposeful reading. Pur- 


poset reading has been advised for officers, old and 
young, for years. All the manuals for young officers ad- 
abe it. Long lists of books have been recommended 
from tune to time. Some have even gone so far as to pro- 
pose that there should be an item on the officer's efficiency 
report that would show whether or not the officer reported 
upon had read the proper number of caer books. 
All chis, however, is of little moment unless the reader 
possesses something of the spirit of the scholar. This 
spirit will be roused to activity by holding the idea that 
some day the thoughts acquired through purposeful read- 
ing may be used for a definite purpose such as an article 
ora lecture. In this connection, the man who reads for a 
purpose should by all means make notes, not only of 
the great thoughts of others but also of his own worth- 
while reflections. 

Purposeful reading should not be confined entirely to 
professional reading but should cover a wide field. It is 
as Gener al Von Seeckt says in his book Thoughts of a 
Soldier: “People are agreeably surprised or impressed 
when they find a soldier occasionally quoting Goethe or 
even Greek, suggesting thereby an intellectual capacity in 
excess of that required for reading the drill book”. And 
Marshal Foch tells us in his Memoirs: “In what con- 
cerns especially the army officer, the future probably 
will merely accentuate this need of general culture com- 
bined with professional knowledge. As the sphere of 
war extends, so should the minds of those waging it 
broaden out. An officer of first-rate ability can no longer 
be satis fied eo mere professional attainments such as 


the tec unique of leading troops and supplying their ma- 


terial wants’. 

tee thicers who follow the advice of General Von 
Seeckt and Marshal Foch need never fear criticism such 
as Admiral Sims recently directed at naval officers when 
in his minority report, as a member of the Board of Visi- 
tors to the Naval Academy, he wrote: “‘Few naval officers 
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are studious men. Few read even professional books. I 
do not think that anything like a majority have read even 
the books of Mahan. Examinations for promotion do 
not require a knowledge of such reading. Officers do not 
form the reading habit”. 

After consecutive thinking, style comes next in im- 
portance. It is style whereby thought lives in the minds 
of men. Here is what Dickens said on the subject: “It 
does not seem to me to be enough to say of any descrip- 
tion that it is the exact truth. The exact truth must be 
there, but the merit or art in the narrator, is the manner 
of stating the truth” 

Thomas Jefferson was accused of taking the sentiments 
which had been much discussed in the Continental Con- 
gress for two years and turning them into the Declaration 
of Independence. Jefferson replied: “This may be all true, 
I did not consider it as any part of my charge to invent 
new ideas altogether, and to offer no sentiments which 
had never been expressed before”. Jefferson simply made 
a new arrangement of old thoughts. He gave the old 
thoughts style. It made him deservedly famous. 

One thing that frequently cramps the style of military 
writers is an unfounded fear that if they assume a style 

other than that used in official communications, that 
someone, somewhere will criticise them. It should be re- 
membered that the official style, while most appropriate 
for official communications, may be entirely unsuitable 
for other kinds of writing. This same unfounded fear 
causes writers to use the word “‘one’’ because, as Von 
Seeckt says, “it marks the fear to say ‘I’”. The result is 
that much military literary effort gives the i impression 
that the author took no interest in the subject and had 
thought only of writing with, “the dreary impartiality of 
the Recording Angel”. 

Orthodoxy has been defined as “my own ‘doxy’” and 
heterodoxy as “someone else’s ‘doxy’”. The writer, 
whether in the service or outside of it, who indulges in 
heterodoxy—the character of being at variance with a 
commonly accepted doctrine—by saying something more 
or less new and stimulating is likely to be criticised by 
those who are sticklers for orthodoxy. I think it must be 
conceded that discussion is an indispensable condition 
of the birth of ideas and knowledge. When criticism is 
prohibited, or even too seriously frowned upon, creative 
thought dies. When criticism is constructive it is bound 
to lead to profitable discussion of questions from various 

ints of view, and this invariably leads to something 
fresh and challenging. Doctrine is important for the mili- 
tary man and tradition is essential, but when these two 
factors are influential to the extent of preventing innova- 
tion they become enemies of progress. The service journal 
that will print only the “ten military commandments” 
has no place in the modern scheme of things and does not 
deserve a large list of subscribers. The fearful candidates 
for authorship should take courage in the fact that we are 
not living in the days of Chin Shth Huang Ti, who buried 
500 students alive because they disagreed with him. 
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There is another fear complex that sometimes grips, 
especially, the young military man who would write. It 
is the fear that his comrades will accuse him of trying to 
become a “‘big-shot”. In my opinion it is profitable, i in rahe 
long run, to submit to the opprobrium * ‘big- shot’, and 
write for the certain benefit of one’s self as well as the 
possible best interests of the service. The critics on this 
score were properly “‘nailed” by Voltaire when he said: 

“Men who are incapable of producing anything them- 
selves blacken the production of others.” 

If the would-be writer will follow out one-half of the 


America Baptized 


By Captain STANLEY J. GROGAN 
Infantry 


UST a few miles from the town of Frapelle, where 
the famous Fifth Division, A.E.F., saw its first ac- 
tion in the World War, is the “Baptismal font of 
America”—the city of St. Die—where America was 
christened 427 years ago. In a little house, on the main 
street of the city, is a tablet with a French inscription, 


w hich, tre anslated, re ads: 


Here on the 25th of April, 1507, under the reign 
of Rene II, the Cosmographice Introductio, in which 
a new continent received the name of America, was 
printed and published by the members of the Gym- 
nase Vosgien; Grautrin, Lud, Nicholas Lud, Jean 
Basin, Mathias Ringmann and Martin Waldsee- 
muller. 


The house, which contains a drug store, stands in a 
square beside a statue of President , om Ferry, and 1s 
near the St. Die Communal Cemetery, where nearly one 
hundred American soldiers were buried. 
blocks from the railroad station, 


It is only a few 
rebuilt since the war 
because of damage done by aerial bombing, and only a 
few steps from the Hotel de la Poste, where many Amer- 
ican doughboys spent some time during training periods 
and loser while campaigning in the Vosges mountains. 
The present building was erected upon the original foun- 
dations, following a fire in 1757. 

Not only was America named in this house, but the 
book in which the western hemisphere first bore the 
name “America” was printed there, the word appearing 
on a map. 

Historians claim that in the production of the book, 
La- Cosmographie Introductio, the Luds supplied the 


money, Basin did some translating, Waldseemuller wrote 
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advice that is contained in this article—adyic_ whj-1 
largely been gathered from others—I belic 
successful in writing interesting articles { 
subscriptions to service journals. 

If the interest of the reader has been sus 
this point then I have one final suggestio: 
reader is through with the JourRNAL let hin n 
to a non-subscriber in the hope that he, too, read this 
article, become interested in writing, submit 
to the editor and maybe earn sufficient mon 
a subscription. 


427 Years Ago 


Nearly one hundred Ameri. 
can soldiers are buried at the 
Baptismal font of the West. | 
ern Hemisphere. 


the text, Ringmann prepared the map, and all of 
agreed on “America,” but either Ringmann or Wali 
seemuller actually did the naming. 

Waldseemuller is credited by some with having wrt 
ten the paragraph that gave this country its name. H 
was a member of the Gymnase because of his know! 
of Greek, Latin, mathematics and draftsmanship 
being most recent from college he was supposed to know 
the latest geographical information. 

Ringmann had obtained a copy of a letter written | 
Americus Vespucius at Cape Verde in 1501 to Lorenz 
de Medici of Florence. He printed this letter, w 
described Vespucius’ third voyage, at Strasbourg in 1503 
causing some historians to maintain that Ringmann 
tually named America during the revising of Ptolem 

Several printings of the Cosmograpbice Introductio at 
said to have been published. Albany, N. Y choi 
copy of the original issue, while three copies of the seconé 
edition are Bi to be in the United States. 

The tablet commemorating the christening of Amer: 

was placed on the house in July, 1911, during a celebr 
tion held at St. Die and attended by Robert Back Y 
American Ambassador to France. A second cable t was 
placed by the American Legion after the World Wx 
during an early pilgrimage that included a visit ” 
birthplace of Marshal Foch. After being entertained 0 
the mayor and Rene Fonck, famous war bird « ian 
the Legion moved on to Strasbourg, where Ring 


had published the Vespucius letter. 
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lV askee: 
-PNANT FRANK MERRIWEATHER 
Infantry 


TEEN lessons had I as I detrained at Maskee 
ndertake the defense of that junction. Lieu- 
ats Gee and Barr must have found me rather 
greetings, but I was intent on the matter in 

| wasted no more time on the amenities than the 
s on Military Courtesy, Discipline and Cus- 
conas of the Service compelled me to. We proceeded at 
reconnaissance while the troops finished de- 


\ brief survey of the little hill satisfied me that it was 
che only suitable site for intrenching, if any intrenching 
was to be done. I decided it was necessary. We must 


have some base of operations. But until the enemy were 
more schedule investigated I deferred staking out the 
trenches. Mr. Gee got busy on a map. Mr. Barr was 
detailed as billeting officer and 1 inspecting general. I or- 
penized my intelligence section, appointing Cook Baker 
as chief thereof, wth money from the detachment fund 
ro employ native agents. 


Enemy intentions were soon found to be much as we 
had discovered on previous occasions—to descend on 
Maskee early tomorrow via the Yo-Ho road, with a de- 
tachment of auxiliaries following the road to the east 
along the creek. 7 field piece followed the main body. 
Their field piece! It had an ominous aspect. My thoughts 
dwelt on that weapon. 

Soon the two lieutenants and I, together with Sergeant 
Badger, were in conference in the little railroad station. 
| outlined the information of the enemy, stating my plan, 
received their recommendations and quickly got things 
started. Troops and natives commenced digging in. 

The trenches were not extensive, but suited to control 
and compactness; more like the diagrams } you see in texts 
of combat groups, with automatics sited for cross fire and 
machine guns laying bands of fire across the flanks and 
covering the two main approaches. The whole of the 
meseached area was not more than a couple of hundred 
yards each way, and sat overlapping the crest, some por- 


tions in front and some in rear, about opposite the grave- 
y ard. 


Cunningly concealed observations posts to each flank 
kept the foreground under surveillance. It was all quite 
orthodox , Tame were deep. Ammunition niches were 
filled. Traverses furnished protection from enfilade fire. 


The trace was irregular, compelling troops to fire any way 
but frontally, that is, each trench section faced obliquely 
toward its neighbors. As much camouflage was put up as 
possi although we did not for a moment believe we 
would b« invisible, 

Early dawn and all troops were at “‘stand to” , grimly 
await 


in the chilly fog the approach of the enemy. 





Chapter VI 


“What he needed was not cir- 
cumstance but predicament. 
He was at his best in the 
midst of dire confusion. He 
mounted to fame on a ladder 
of desperate situations.” 
—Woodward’s ‘““Meet General Grant.”’ 


Two small outguards observed the roads. Sergeant Badger 
and a patrol of picked men were somewhere up along the 
Yo-Ho road. 

The sudden burst of a m: agnesium flare from the left 
outguard started the ball. Our machine guns opened up 
into the thick of the main body, which although con- 
cealed by the fog, caught the crackling cone of fire head 
on, precisely laid the afternoon before exactly at the point 
desired. The outguards ran back. Sniping commenced as 
day dawned. And presently, dripping wet, came Sergeant 
Badger back with his patrol. They had raided the field 
piece just as the fight was commencing and in the con- 
fusion had fallen back to the Yo-Ho river, swum across 
and returned via the bridge. And best of all they had 
disabled it, wisely taking along the 37 millemeter gunner 
who had expertly exploded a block of T.N.T. in the 


breech with the breech closed but not locked. 


I can’t describe the ferocity of the enemy attacks. We 
knew they were fearless and part savage but never have I 
seen such desperation and fury. Outnumbered as we 
were, it was soon evident that even the terrific losses they 
suffered could not stay their onslaught. They seemed all 
about us. Grimly we clung together and fired and stabbed 
and clubbed away until it seemed we would drop from ex- 
haustion, and yet they came. Our machine guns clattered 
away, became jammed, got un-jammed, ran out of am- 
munition, were resupplied, and the water boxes steamed. 
The howitzer weapons, at close range, were overrun. 
Their crews drew pistols and fell back; and some of the 
rifle platoon, I must admit, followed their example. Our 
defense was crumbling. I yelled and whistled and tried 
to rally the troops. | forgot what I was doing in my rage. 


I stormed down the hill after them. Ac the bridge I 
came up with some six or seven fugitives and, how | do 
not know, halted them and returned to the fray. As I 
tushed back through the village a runner met me. The 
enemy auxiliaries were coming against our right and in a 
short time we would be surrounded! Send support! Alas 
I had none. 

None? Well, here were seven of us; not much, but it 
was all there was. There wasn’t any more. 
I yelled and made for the railroad cut. 


“Follow me!” 
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Passing the station Cook Baker appeared in the door- that night. The enemy dead strewed the hillsid 
way. “How they comin’, Lootenant?” he called. plains below. Their carts and pack animals had departed 
“Grab a cleaver and follow me!” I cried, “Bring your under the convoy of the few remaining survivors, the 

kitchen crew!”” and on we pounded. coolies and women. 

As we went we gathered into the fold more stragglers. The daily train tooting a jig time melody on its whistle 
Topping the rise over the railroad we ran smack into the bore our wounded to Ding How and speedily returned 
mob of auxiliaries, who, startled, recoiled and dashed for with a delegation from the Navy and Marine Corps 
the creek. laden with refreshments. The smoker that night was an 

Blind with sweat and fury we turned toward the top event that went down in history. The last | remember 
of the hill and fell upon the flank of the main body, was the head man, the magician, Cook Baker, Sergeant 
pistols, rifles, cleavers, butcher knives, and even ice picks Badger and myself grouped in a corner with arms et 
going for all they were worth. Cook Baker, his white cap twined singing “Sweet Adeline,” while the Navy, Ma 
like the plume of a knight, rode the storm, his brawny _ rines, Infantry and villagers roared the chorus and Tomm 
arms wielding an axe, and as it rose and fell he bellowed Barr and T. O. Gee shot pistols through the doorway « 
the chorus, “Hi Ho the Rolling River.” the railroad semaphore light. 

an ee And the telegraph vainly ticked unheeded 


Panting and utterly spent we lay in our own billets The End 


D 


| HAVE NO SYMPATHY FOR WEAKNESS or lax discipline. Weakness in a military com- 
mander is ruinous to efficiency. But human sympathy is not incompatible with 
firmness and good discipline —Mayor Generar E. A. Hetmicx. 
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The Infantry Division 


/NANT CoLoneL J. M. SCAMMELL 
N.G.U.S. 


Guard Bureau 


/ it all goes into the laundry, 
+ it never comes out in the wash, 
ve're sugared around by the old men 
vy- aie amateur old men!) 
hat + ‘emper an’ ’inder an’ scold men 


fear of Stellenbosch!”* 


healthy sign that the organization of our in- 

divisions is being attacked and defended. 

lom of criticism is instructive and prevents 

The strong emphasis placed on loyal subor- 

dination by military men is necessary, but when an ex- 

cal and narrow judgment so interpret it as to 

stifle freedom of criticism, Dumb, 

unquestioning acceptance of all that comes from above 

may be necessary at times, but those times are rare and 

should seldom exist in time of peace. Usually there is no 
need to develop mere “yes” men. 

The object of this discussion is to analyze only in gen- 
eral terms the imperfections and present- -day needs of an 
American infantry division, and to suggest a system by 
means of which we may be able to achieve and maintain 
a form of organization suited to the needs of an American 
Army and its most probable uses. It is not enough to 
“ideal” organization based upon abstractions 
and a narrow and peculiar experience in a single war now 
fifteen years past. Any organization must be a compro- 
mise to fit a type of war most dangerous to our country 
and that most likely to occur. It should be suited to the 
requirements of the higher command as well as of the 
leaders of smaller component units who bear the brunt 

if battle. Clearly this is a task beyond the powers of 
any individual however brilliant or of any single board 
however competent. What we need is a system for de- 
termining how a division should be organized and which 
will enable us to keep that organization up to date. 

To begin with, therefore, we must have as a back- 
ground a clear knowledge of our own country, of our own 
people ind of our position in the world of today. We 
must keep in mind the traditional, as well as current, 
policies of our own people and those of other 
nations: for policies determine wars, and the character- 
istics of countries and their peoples determine how they 
will be fought. Our organization must fit the actual 
world what we live. When we have determined the 
probable special characteristics of the war or wars most 
likely to occur and of those most threatening to our na- 
tional welfare, we must take into account the possible 
theatres of war, the doctrines, tactics, armament and or- 


ns most likely to be used against us. This is 
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cess Ol 


it becomes a vice. 


trame an 


national 
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‘. on th African War equivalent of “Blois” or “Limoges”— 
H time ot peace “passed over,” or “Class B.” 


A System for Determining 
It’s Organization 


merely the preliminary work; but if we do it well, one 
characteristic of our organization must appear: it will be 
flexible. Beyond this stage we are not prepared to go 
safely at present, because we have no well- digested na- 
tional conception of how a war should be conducted: we 
must have a “‘doctrine” 

The word “‘doctrine” as used in this discussion means 
simply a dominant, basic and common understanding 
of the conduct of war. In practice doctrine may be ap- 
plied in different ways. The von Schlieffen, “Cannae’’ 
—the “vernichtunngsschlacht”—and the French doc- 
trine of “‘l’offensive a outrance” of 1914 were applied 
primarily to the problem of how to conduct a specific 
war; therefore they have for us largely a general and 
academic interest. 

In our army doctrine is applied only to training. That 
doctrine emphasizes the offensive. As such it is strangely 
and uncomfortably reminiscent of the French doctrine of 
1914. It not only stresses one principle almost exclusively, 
but that one is the same principle selected by the “young 
Turks” of the pre-war French army for emphasis the 
offensive. 


That doctrine had many serious defects. It was arrived 


at by a faulty process. It was designed to meet a special 


and purely European problem. It relied exclusively upon 
a single principle of war for salvation. It was a universal 

cific.’ It became, not a doctrine but a dogma. It has 
a further defect that it failed disastrously in practice.’ 


‘General Arthur Boucher (Les Lois Eternelles de la Guerre, 
Paris: Berger-Levrault, 1923, p. 200) quotes the French Regula- 
tions of 1914 as follows: “A commander-in-chief will, from the 
outbreak of war, give his operations such a character of violence 
and fury that the enemy, demoralized and his action paralyzed, 
will find himself, perhaps, forced to take the defensive. 

“For his subordinates all attacks are driven home with the firm 
resolution to assault the enemy with the bayonet in order to destroy 
him. There is only one method of attack, and this is it.” (Italics 
added. ) 

This was the official version. It was bad enough. But this is the 
way it was interpreted in a conference for general officers and 
staff officers: “Jn the offensive imprudence is the best measure of 
security. .. . We must prepare ourselves and prepare others in 
the only measure by which victory may be gained; by cultivating 
with passion, with exaggeration, and in the minutest details, every- 
thing, however little, that carries with it the impress of the offen- 
sive spirit. ... Let us go to excess, and perhaps that will not be 
enough.” Ibid. 199, (Italics added.) 

One writer even condemned flank attacks on the ground that 
“To extend and threaten the flanks would be to confess that we 
have not the courage to push through. This is . . . the maneuver 
of cowardice.” 

*One disastrous result of the French doctrine of the offensive 
at all costs was the resulting contempt for terrain obstacles. This 
led later to many severe and bloody fights for such ridges as Mes- 
sines and Passchendzle around Ypres, Vimy Ridge, Vauqois, and 
the Argonne forest. (Douglas W. Johnson, Battlefields of the 
World War, New York: Oxford University Press, 1921.) It was 
the skilled use of terrain rather than the actual volume of fire that 
enabled a small German force, not much over a battalion, to hold 
up a French division and an American brigade over twenty-four 
hours on the Aisne. 
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Such is the background of the doctrine which we have 
salvaged out of a European ash-can, have dusted off, 
given a thin veneer of the defensive, and presented to our 
army as a training doctrine with all the thunders and 
lightnings of Mount Sinai. 

The fundamental purpose of a doctrine is, through a 
common understanding, to insure proper subordination 
and cooperation. A subordinate is thereby enabled to in- 
terpret his orders intelligently so as to adapt them to the 
special situation in which he may find himself. A unit 1s 
thereby able to cooperate intelligently with its neighbors. 
Like signals on the football field, it makes good team 
work possible. 

A national doctrine has a similar function; it enables 
the national defense to coordinate its various activities and 
to maintain a balance between them. A general staff 
doctrine tends to set up and maintain a balanced ratio of 

values between the components of the army, the various 
bureaus, arms, etc. It would give the general staff a 
criterion by which to measure the aces values of dif- 
ferent forms of organization. For example, a doctrine that 
stresses volume of fire results inevitably in a heavy, slow 
organization; while one that stresses maneuver will give 
us a mobile and flexible organization. Our first task is to 
find out what we really need and really want. That, in 
turn, depends upon the demands of national policy. 

On the face of things it would appear to be unwise to 
stress one principle or even one group of principles at the 
expense of the rest. In specific cases it might be necessary, 
if one were dealing with a peculiar problem. But we are 
a people without an hereditary enemy, and with no single 
powerful neighbor. The type ‘of army we may need would 
appear to vary within fairly wide limits; therefore it would 
seem to be safer not to emphasize any one principle un- 
duly, and to have the most flexible organization possible 

—not the most cumbersome organization since the days 
al the Macedonian phalanx. This is probably the con- 
sequence of our excessive emphasis on volume of fire. 
The principle of the offensive when it overshadowed all 
others brought disaster. An undue weight on volume of 
fire may do the same. The greatest possible volume of 
fire may be an excellent thing; however “A saw is a good 
thing——but not to shave with”. In our discussion Jide 
principles of war we bracket fire with movement. In our 
organization we exalt fire at the expense of movement. 
This becomes fatal if it forces us to forego “Surprise, the 
supreme weapon of generalship”. 

Before we have a sound organization we must have a 
sound doctrine because our doctrine will determine how 
the instrument is to be used tactically. Judging from our 
type of organization and our teachings, we still contem- 
plate using infantry divisions, not as they were originally 
designed to be used and as Napoleon used them with 
such decisive results, but as the Europeans used them 
in 1914-18: as overgrown battalions thrust cheek by jowl 
into a rigid line of battle. This unimaginative and sterile 
conception was not the least of the causes of trench war- 
fare. 
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irch-A py 
Before 1914 Colonel Colin issued a str 


> Warning 
against this tendency: . 
“An army led without art or prudence, « 
once close to the frontiers, would run a trip 
. . . that of not being strong enough to ga 
the desired point and of being needlessly st: 
where the enemy should be held with a minin 
finally, that of beginning with a half-success 
couraged by the enemy—soon to be change. 
plete disaster. These disadvantages cannot b 
less the enemy makes the same mistakes, and if 
meet in a formation equally linear and homog 
out any tactical conception and without any | 
maneuver. ’’+ 


1OUuS, with. 
sibility of 


The post-war critisicms of the French doct 
are well known; but none can equal in strength those of 
Lieutenant Colonel Colin made before the war and fy 
which he was given no command commensurate with hj 
abilities but was sent to fall in battle in the obscurity of 

Salonika. His comments gain immeasurable in weight 
because he so accurately forewarned the Fren < people 
against precisely the disasters which befell them. os 
naming the very places! The following extracts fron 
book Buastrane his penetration: 


“One may, perhaps, with a great numerical superiority 
act on the offensive at all points. Ome may attack at the 
same time on the Seille and on the Ourthe, in the upp 
Vosges and on the Semoy; but that would be playing wit 
high stakes. The theatre of operations is sown with 
fortresses and natural obstacles where the offensive ma 
dash itself to pieces or wear itself out.” (304) 

“A general to attack Metz at the same time as Chatew 
Salines, or Toul, must be ignorant of all the principle 
of war.” (305) 

“The defender may have a gem counter-attacks 
flank attacks which will catch off guard and in the ven 
act the armies debouching between the fortified zones 
Against the French armies, penetrating into Lorraine, st 
tacks may come either from Rhenish Prussia, the Palati 
nate, or the upper Vosges.” (306) 


This, it will be recalled, is exactly what came to pas 
the French were saved from complete disaster only be 
cause the Germans fulfilled the rest of Colonel Colin's 
prophecy. Yet, strangely enough, this is how we at 
being taught to employ divisions. Our infantry division 
is so organized that it would be difficult to employ it 
any other way. It is not organized with a view to mantt- 
vering so as to produce a numerical and moral superioniy 
at the decisive point in an effort to upset the — 
of the enemy’s battle line as a whole. It is too heavy an 
slow for the far- flung maneuver of Iena or of U! 

It has been the fashion to ridicule the pomp el at 
cumstances of glorious war in the eighteenth century wit 
its ponderous formality. We could well afford to ! have 
one of our generals ride out in front of the line, take of 
his tin hat, make a more or less graceful bov and, ike 
Lord Hay, invite the enemy to fire first, if w« yuld only 
get back to the original eighteenth century conception 


the division and its rdle. The division was riginated 


tLes Grandes Batailles de l’Histoire (Paris: Flamn n, 1919 
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discovered that the new musket and the new 
itillery gave to a small force the power to 
er force long enough to enable other forces to 
here they will do the most good. Armies could 
crouped into “divisions” of all arms, each 
independent action. They could be used at 
- in such depth as to permit a variety of maneu- 
ould afford to accept for a time inferiority at 
cant points in order to enjoy an effective su- 


ori ¢ the decisive point. 
Pad the futility of the brutal and bull-headed push 
of pike idmitted. It leads to heavy and needless casual- 
ties and can not often produce decisive results. We admit 
the superior advantages of flank attacks. But an organi- 
zation, designed to give the maximum volume of fire, 


is not well fitted to produce a successful flank attack. For 
all our contempt of eighteenth century warfare, we are 
behind the most competent practitioners of the art in 
those days, so that in the future an American President 
may have occasion to say, as George III is reported to have 
aid, “I don’t know what the enemy thinks of my gen- 
erals, but, by God, sir, they terrify me!” 

We accept with a complacency that does far more credit 
to our patience than to our intelligence the condition that 
allows a minimum of six hours to elapse before an infantry 

ivision can develop from the march and deploy for battle. 
In this respect our mobility has vastly declined over 
that of a division almost 175 years ago. In 1760 de Broglie 
“issued standing orders or regulations for his army during 
the coming campaign. He laid down that the infantry 
of the line should be divided into four divisions. 

Each wing of cavalry was also to form a division and to 
have a brigade of infantry associated with it”.* One officer 
wrote: “Try to obtain the instructions for field service of 
M. Marechal de Broglie. The army can always 
be in order of battle in less than balf an bour’.* Men 
walked no faster in 1760 than today. Perhaps the French 
infantry could march faster: certainly it could deploy at 
least twelve times as fast. The difference lies largely in 
organization and tactics.® It lies with ourselves whether 
we are to be in the position of a Napoleon or in the pos- 
ture of the unhappy Austrians and Prussians who had 
not a similar degree of flexibility. Everything depends 
upon a sound doctrine.® Our doctrine should be a living 
thing, not the mummy of dead thought; for “the old 
order changeth,” 

With the growth of position warfare in 1914-18, the 
volume of fire increased owing to the additional number 
of guns, machine guns, and auxiliary weapons that could 
be accumulated by both sides in a theatre of war abound- 


ing in excellent means of communications of all kinds and 


_—_—. 


q *Spen cr Wilkinson, The French Army Before Napoleon, Ox- 
ford: At the Clarendon Press, 1915, 45. 
*Th +e 
, “( “a the increased range of modern weapons the need for 
han ot and employment at a greater distance has to be con- 
d 


vertheless this discrepancy is far too great. 
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be furnished with an abundance of ammunition by the 
highly developed industrial societies of the combatant 
powers. During, and especially since, the World War 
there have been improvements in the range, volume of 
fire and accuracy of practically all infantry weapons. On 
the other hand, the speed of motor vehicles including 
aircraft and tanks has increased. Infantry, too, may be 
more generally moved by motor. The result is that the 
higher units have gained in mobility. There has been no 
corresponding gain generally in the mobility of units on 
the battlefield. We have had no modification of our 
organization based upon World War conditions to lessen 
this disparity. The need for greater mobility in the in- 
fantry division as a whole and on the part of foot soldiers 
in battle is widely acknowledged. It 1s expressed in pro- 
posals to make a wider use of motor transportation and in 
efforts to lighten the infantry pack. 

Neither of these proposals alone will solve the problem. 
Without radical changes in our tactical conceptions, 
especially as regards our methods of marching, a wider 
use of motor vehicles may still further increase the help- 
lessness of the infantry division. The increased impor- 
tance of aerial observation, of aerial attack and of attack 
by fast tanks makes it vitally important that the division 
be as flexible as possible as well as highly mobile. Reduc- 
tion of the impedimenta of the infantryman is, of course, 
an important item; but it does not in itself solve the prob- 
lem of mobility on the battlefield. Any genuine reform 
must be far more fundamental than that. 

From the standpoint of the higher command our pres- 
ent infantry division is unsatisfactory inasmuch as it has 
not the flexibility required to keep pace with develop- 
ments in transportation and in the speed of such modern 
weapons as aircraft and fast tanks. In addition to speed, 
another factor has become more important—observation 
from the air. To avoid being surprised and to secure sur- 
prises, night marches may become the rule instead of the 
exception. This will again reduce speed. As we approach 
the battlefield or maneuver on it, again troops are subject 
to aerial observation and attack. Tactical surprise can only 
be achieved by the use of small, highly mobile groups 
whose nimble movements do not divulge the general 
plan. Perhaps it will be impossible to conceal our plans; 
but every means should be taken to that end so as to delay 
as long as possible the vital revelation to the enemy. 

Bulk, generally speaking, decreases mobility. An un- 
wieldy organization is unsuited to modern needs. The 


*“At Tena, beneath the walls of Metz and at Sedan, armies came 
to an inglorious end because of their pre-war theories; we, in 
France have seen a deadly military doctrine, in a position of 
dominance in the years immediately preceding 1914, winning its 
way little by little among the troops to be dearly paid for on the 
battlefields of the frontiers. . . . At the base of erroneous theories, 
the mother of disasters in war, you will always find to a great 
extent had instruction in and a poor understanding of military 
history.” Réné Tournés, L’histoire Militaire, Paris: Charles- 
Lavauzelle, 1922, pp. 112-113. Colonel Tournés adds (p. x) “Our 
pre-war army, .... lived apart from many of the important 
intellectual movements taking place in the nation,” and (p. vi) 
“Our higher instruction was based solely upon conferences and 
especially the war game. These pedagogical forms were especially 
convenient for adaptation to preconceived theories.” 
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inflexibility of our organization is primarily a product of 
the inflexibility of our minds. In turn an unwieldy or- 
ganization le: ads to rigidity of thought. It is a vicious 
circle. 

This circle can be broken. It has been broken. Our 
cavalry, which depends to a far greater extent than our 
infantry on mobility and surprise for carry ing out its réle, 
has developed means whereby it can act promptly without 
all the rigmarole we require to get an infantry division 
into battle. Our Navy was faced with the problem of 
saving the time required to get out long and detailed 
orders and to distribute them. It solved the problem. It 
developed doctrines of procedure under certain standard 
situations. During the war, with crews seventy-five per 
cent recruits and with hastily trained reserve officers, our 
destroyers never once missed a convoy. The Royal Navy, 
after three years of war and manned by veterans, could 
The reason was that Admiral Sims had 
developed a series of team plays which could be readily 
taught. The essence of the matter is that we think too 
much in terms of a few pet principles and neglect others. 
If we were to lay sufhcient stress upon such principles as 
maneuver and surprise our ingenuity would soon find a 


not do as well. 


way to develop a greater degree of flexibility in the in- 
fantry division. is no fit word for military 
men. 


“Impossible” 


This lack of a balanced doctrine of war affects not only 
the operations of the higher command, but dominates 
those of the commanders of lower units. 


Our organization and armament are based upon the 
assumption that volume of fire is the decisive factor. The 
truth ts that it is not the volume but the accurate direction 
of fire in time and space that is the decisive factor. It : 
well known that infantry battalions have remained 1 
action, receiving casualties by degrees, until they a 
been decimated. It is equally well known that the same 
unit, if it received even a small percentage of casualties 
suddenly, unexpectedly, and in a short space of time, 
would almost certainly lose its ‘ , lose its cohesion, 
and become worthless as a fighting unit. One can, there- 
fore, “destroy” enemy troops much more effectively and 
with less loss of life on both sides, by means of accurate, 
surprise fire, than by volume of fire. But to gain this 
effect one must be able to maneuver freely. 

In minor tactics too we teach the superiority of the 
flank attack over the frontal attack; but by our organiza- 
tion we render this form of attack difficult to attain, and 
by our emphasis on volume of fire we tend to create a 
state of mind inimical to it. 


“nerve” 


This conception of volume of fire is of recent growth 
and is utterly at variance with all American tradition. It 
has its roots in Europe. It is useful to borrow from other 
peoples if we borrow with discrimination and adapt with 
intelligence. Why turn our eyes abroad and borrow the 
worst of European practices? Possibly we have something 
of our own that suits us better: European soldiers have 
begun to pay more and more attention to American de- 
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American military tradition fr +, 
of the Virginia riflemen in Braddock’s army —_ 
Jackson’s y”, Sherman’s “bumn 
raiders of Forrest and Stewart has been on« 
ent, self-reliant action, coupled with a hi 
mobility. It has been to mystify, mislead 
It has stressed accuracy, 


Vv elopme nts.” 











“foot cavalry” 




















the enemy. Not volime of 
We have ever tolerated volume of fire or sh 
massed battalions. When Grant ordered a | tt 
in the Wilderness his army of independent Americap 
struck—not against the enemy, but against th le 
Grant had common sense. He recognized thor his yeter 
ans were right. He changed his order to on« calli 
a flank maneuver. The army was satisfied ind 

again, went on with the job. This American tradit 
a precious heritage for warfare of today. |! 
War was a war of lieutenants, the next will be 3 war d 
corporals. The modern conception of defi is such 
that it is only through the action of 

resolutely led, 
























































and able to maneuver a, that de 
results may be had. 

During the World War a British corps attacked 
sector held by little more than an infantry brivad 
the front of the right division only one battalion brok. 
through. It failed to expand the breach by maneuver 
Gensaan machine guns swept the interval through which 
it had penetrated. | 





























The British battalion was isolated 
The Germans hastily threw together an improvised for 
organized into a weak battalion, and counterattacked 
Sad both flanks. The wound in the front line was healed 
A British battalion was lost. On the front of the left 
vision only the remnants of one platoon penctrated the 
German defenses. It occupied the lip of a mine crate 
with a Lewis gun and defied many German assaults. N 
use was made of this success. Finally three Gert 
ers crept close and picked off the crew of the Lewis gun 
The corps attack failed because of the resolute act 
handful of Germans. Under the title of Infantry in Batile 
Miracles, there is a valuable article by the Military Hw 
tory Section of the Infantry School in the July-/ ip 
number of the INFANTRY JOURNAL which contains a « 
of similar incidents. We need a doctrine who: 
will enable all ranks to develop a keen appreciation tor 
the need of both numerical and moral superiority at the 
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decisive point. We need less emphasis on volume ot hr 
It cannot be too strongly emphasized ¢! t modem 
warfare calls for the utmost mobility and ! ‘xii ity of 
small units, or that it demands a maximum o! i rsion 
of skilled 





These factors, in turn, call for a greater meas! 





"Note the number of books recently published by aut! 
on the American Civil War, by Maurice, Fuller, Idell Hart 
and others. Cf. General J. F. C. Fuller, The Place o America 
Civil War in the Evolution of War, in The Army Quartet 
XXVI:2 (July, 1933), 316-25. For promotion Britis!) officers ™ 
now pass an examination on our Civil War. 























*The wide use of the present automatic rifle s! 
division to hold a front at least twice that of a divis) " du 
World War. The depth, too, has increased to as 1 uch 4 - 
yards. 
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and improved methods of communication and 
~ Jess in the technical than in the intellectual 
’ ve are most likely to find a solution. The old 
| ween the need for dispersion and mobility on 
4. and for closer control on the other, discussed 
{ Summer Night's Dream, has arisen with 
s It calls for small, handy fighting teams. It 
1 » advance by a series of bounds. The difficul- 
o rolling a unit, of maintaining contact, of ren- 
ne reports, Of issuing orders and the like are extra- 
rdin difficult even in peace-time maneuvers.” 
















\ we add the confusion and excitement of battle, 
fatizuc. ‘ear and “the fog of war”, we are faced with a 
stupe' . problem, especially for semi-trained reserve 
officers and inexperienced noncommissioned officers. Re- 
cent d lopments have increased these difficulties under 
which troops have to operate on the battlefield. Aerial ob- 
servation and attack tend to bring about the movement 
of troops by might. On the battlefield a local and artificial 
night may be cone by smoke. Fast tanks and armored 
cars W il alll to drive infantry into rough or wooded 





ground. These tendencies still further complicate the 







difficulties of control and will force us to organize smaller, 
more compact, more self-reliant fighting units. Organi- 
zation and tactics should be as nearly fool- proof as pos- 





sible, and naked in their simplicity. 

The need for supporting weapons creates another con- 
flict between mobility and control; for the supporting 
weapons are slower and more vulnerable than the teams 
of foot soldiers; yet the two must be bound closely 







through liaison. 

There are several ways in which the problem of the 

organization of subordinate units may be solved. 

One possibility is to develop a set of simple team plays 
to cover standard situations: in short, a doctrine of at- 
tack by small units; so that leaders of adjacent units may 
readily recognize the aim and purpose of a neighboring 
unit and cooperate intelligently with it. Although a battle 
is not as simple as a football game, we might adapt some 
of its devices, especially as they would be familiar to all 
of our officers, including National Guard and Reserve. 
But no such doctrine or procedure is possible as long as 
we have our present organization and defend it on the 
grounds of volume of fire. 

Fire can not longer have a dominant place. It must be 
nicely coordinated with maneuver. To secure this all 
larger yroups must be preceded and flanked by smaller 
groups. | his will be true of even the smallest unit. These 
detached , groups must not be thought of as covering forces 


























merely, but as the tentacles of the octopus. The little 
hghting teams will work like rivulets in a storm: winding 
about, sometimes separating and sometimes rejoining, 
seckin. the easiest channels, until they cover and flood 
and connate the ground; finally breaking through a 
tempor.'y obstacle to rush forward and clear the path for 





turthe ovement. 






Stillwell, Annual Maneuvers at Benning, in the 
urnal XL:4 (July-August, 1933), 251-54. 


Infant: 
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One possible solution would be to differentiate infan- 
try into two types: heavy line, and light infantry. This 
solution has frequently been adopted 1 in the past, often 
with decisive results. Nothing but inertia prevents us 
from seeking this solution today. We have already 
adopted light infantry tactics, except that they do not 
work as well as they might because they are put into 
effect by heavy line troops, whereas light infantry re- 
quired especial equipment, speci: ial organization and spe- 
cial training. What we call ° ‘infiltration’ is nothing else 
than skirmishing under changed conditions. Of course 
you can’t skirmish very well with heavy equipment and 
without special training. It calls for extreme mobility 
and flexibility; for accuracy of fire rather than a great 
volume; for concealment; for independent, self- sant 
action; for skill in scouting and patrolling and getting 
information back. Our headquarters det achments are a 
groping toward light infantry. 

Just how light infantry units should be organized and 
used under present-day ‘conditions cannot be stated ac- 
curately without long ‘study and experiment. Generally 
speaking, one thinks of the light infantry as working 
forward under cover; discovering, feeling out and engag- 
ing centers of resistance with accurately aimed fire—per- 
haps here a grenadier creeping forw ard within bombing 
distance—in short, engaging the attention of the enemy. 
Only occasionally do the defenders catch a glimpse of a 
stealthy foe. They do not know how many the enemy 
are. Shall they loose and disclose their system of defensive 
fires? Where? Against what? The “fog of war’ thick- 
ens. As the unseen enemy creeps duu. and accurately 
aimed fire comes from hidden sources the defenders feel 
harrassed and confused. Excitement increases. Tension 
grows. Only the coolest leaders keep their heads. The 
majority call prematurely for defensive fires. The atten- 
tion of the defenders is concentrated on the problem at 
hand. The higher units are given a misleading picture. 
The attackers have a clearer picture. The specially trained 
light infantry (there should be no other! ) send back 
messages describing the enemy’s position. The line in- 
fantry with its supporting weapons and greater fire power, 
will be able to approach closer under control and go into 
action quickly and under orders appropriate to the situa- 
tion. One thinks of the light infantry, its preparatory 
so done, as rallying to form a mobile reserve for some 

cial maneuver or for pursuit. Certainly we need some 
lnk to bind the infantry elements with their different 
degrees of mobility. This is certainly a possibility that 
ought to be studied, and tested systematically in the 
laboratory and the field. 

Any sound scheme of organization must be based upon 
an appreciation of realities. It must break away from 
fictions. It must be governed by facts, not by traditions, 
suppositions or theories. Above all we must not be 
hypnotized by mere names. Our thinking would improve 
in clarity and originality if we scrapped such names as 
infantry, cavalry and artillery. Distinctions between the 
arms were originally made because differences in powers 
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and limitations, in speed and vulnerability, developed. 
Similar distinctions have come about today within the 
infantry itself: it may have at least three speeds: that of 
the rifleman; that of machine-gun units and auxiliary 
weapons; and that of tanks. It does not seem that we 
have yet found the best and most effective way in which 
to combine into a harmonious team these dissimilar units 
with different functions, different degrees of mobility 
and different techniques. Our present infantry regiment, 
with fast tanks attached has in fact become a small ~ 
vision. It is composed of all arms. It has its infantry, it 
artillery, rudimentary engineer, signal and medical = 
its own system of supply, and may have its attached me- 
chanical cavalry. Is it organized ‘and employed in such 
a manner as to exploit its power of independent action 
to the full? 

Before we achieve much of importance toward securing 
an up-to-date organization, we need a sound American 
doctrine of war, based upon military history, and includ- 
ing a strong emphasis upon our own experience. It should 
be based upon a detailed analysis of the most scholarly 
works available on all military history, with a full ap- 
preciation of which are best. Above all, it should be based 
upon a minute analysis of the best works on American 
military history, so that the doctrine may be in keeping 
with the fighting genius of our own people. Sergeant 
York did not perform his exploit on the basis of anything 
learned in a training camp; he acted instinctively on the 
tactics of the gun-fighters of the American frontier. With 
a doctrine as war suited to the characteristics and tradi- 
tions of the American people, every school history and 
the very pulp paper magazines would contribute to the 
indoctrination of our future soldiers. 

Even an exhaustive analysis of history is not enough. 
Before 1870 Ardant du Picq warned the French Army 
against taking weapons as the point of departure 1 in tactics 
instead of man. We should exploit the best in physiology 
and psychology. What systematic use have we made of 
recent scientific studies of fatigue? What series of experi- 
ments have we made with a view to adapting these lessons 
to military uses? The German Army has recently con- 
ducted a series of experime nts to determine the relative 
amount of fatigue in various rates and kinds of matrches.*° 
What systematic application have we made of the 
fruits of recent studies in psychology with a view to 


adapting them to the training of our soldiers or to leading 


them in battle? A thoroughgoing analysis of the phe- 


w 


See the experiments recently carried out by the Kaiser Wil- 
helm Institute for Work-Physiology in Germany, reported in the 
Militar Wochenblatt of September 4, 1932, cited in The Army 
Quarterly, XXV: 2 (January, 1933), 298-303. 
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nomena of panics might shed light on the 
volume of fire as opposed to accurately aim: 
fire coupled with maneuver and designed tc 
a surprise. Have ruses lost their value in 

seems to be very little 1 imagination display ed 
ings as regards ‘the conduct of war and in ou 
minor tactics. Certainly what there is lies at 
There is little evidence of it at the top. 


However, until the Historical Section is giy 
to do more than to classify documents, at 
General Staff can divorce itself from enough 
ministration to give more attention to its prop. 
there is little hope of accomplishing anythin; 
rection. The impulse must come from al 
until we get a real American doctrine of war, 
use of setting up the machinery for teaching, testing a 
perfecting a doctrine through map maneuvers, staff ; 
and, finally, through maneuvers? 


A sound doctrine is the first requirement for a s 
organization. That will determine the characteristics from 
the standpoint of the higher command. There must 
some definite criterion from this point of view. But; 
similar process must take place from below to fix th 
essential characteristics of the smaller component units 
Here, too, the national doctrine will make itself felt, By: 
there must be also a definite doctrine of minor tactics ¢ 
be arrived at and constantly checked from below through 
the process of experiment by trial and error. Basicall) 
this doctrine of minor tactics should represent the com 
mon residue of experiences of the leaders of small units in 
battle. It should be amended periodically in the light of 
new information, new developments and new exper: 
ments, and the results tested systematically and cot 
ously by experiments, exercises and small manew 
Based on the actual experiences of officers in com 
checked by published personal narratives of the Wor 
War and later campaigns in every quarter of the world 
a set of rules could be devised for the map maneuver ot 
the field maneuver to test the actual working of the doc 
trine. The amended results could be submitted to troops 
of the Regular Army or of the National Guard for further 
experiments and tests and to govern training. The United 
States Infantry of all components would cane one 1 
laboratory, and be kept up to date as regards the ac 
developments i in tactical doctrine. Then we might 1 
only find answers to many of our questions, but have 
confidence in our handiwork and enjoy a common cot 
ception of combat. This, then, is the dual system throug 
which the foundations for a solid organization might 
laid for the infantry division. 


D 


IN your stupiEs always look for principles and work to master them. The details 
of technique will take care of themselves —Mayjor Genera Hacoon. 
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Consciences and Wars 


renant Cocone H. A. Fincu 


I ngineers 


FERENCE to consciences in connection with 
subject of war brings inevitably to mind that 
Ip, incomprehensible to most military men, 
onscientious objectors—those citizens who are 

g to accept protection from a government but 
ng to use force in the defense of that govern- 


the rights and privileges which it permits them 


antrv, with a century and a half of national 

nany wars behind it, encountered the “objector” 

for the first time in 1917 when the first nation- 

raft law, the Selective Service Act, brought the 

to light. The numbers involved proved to be in- 

significant in a population of upwards of a hundred mil- 

lion. so in cases where a drafted man could show it to be 

gainst the tenets of his church to shed the blood of one’s 

fellow men under any circumstances, it was possible for 

the government to exempt him from duty that might take 
him into combat. 

According to his own account Sergeant York himself 
had conscientious scruples against war in all its aspects un- 
til he “reasoned” himself out of that attitude in 1917, 
whereupon he did a most notable piece of work as a fight- 
ing man. 

The small numbers of conscientious objectors in 1917- 
18 made it possible for the government to deal leniently 
with that class. However, one does not have to be either 
a ‘misguided militarist” or an unbalanced nationalist to 
realize that if wars must afflict the human race in its 
present stage of evolution, it might well become a crime 

against the st: ability of the State for any considerable por- 
tion of the nation’s manhood to be exempted from the 
military service needed to win its international argu- 
ments or maintain its independence. 

There appears to be little likelihood of a large increase 
in the percentage of objectors in our population but the 
problem presented by this group is an interesting one 
and it justifies investigation, particularly in view of the 
publicity that attended the revival of the question in the 
case of Doctor Douglas Macintosh. 

Doctor Macintosh is Professor of Theology in the Di- 
vinity School of Yale University. A Canadian subject, 
he applied in 1931 for citizenship i in the United States 
but this was denied him when he stated that he would 
not bear arms in a wart which he regarded as unjust or 
contrary to the will of God. At this point let Doctor 
Ma sh speak for himself: 


science is just moral consciousness; it is ourselves 
g conduct as right or wrong. Conduct is the use 
ins to realize ends. To be fully right, conduct must 
nt inwardly and it must be right outwardly. It is 
itwardly when its results are the best possible for 


“There isno minimum equip- 
ment of conscience that man 
may claim as an inalienable 
right.” 


everybody concerned. To be outwardly right it must use 

the best available means to realize the highest total of well- 

being of all who are affected by it. To be right inwardly, 
our conduct must not only be conscientious, but it must be 
motivated by universal goodwill. 

If there be a God worthy of worship, it follows that con- 
duct which is right inwardly and outwardly must be accord- 
ing to His will. The way to find out the will of God is not 
only by moral intuition, but also by knowledge, by scientific 
observation aided by experiment, of the relative effective- 
ness of the various ways and means. 

In my endeavors to comprehend various discourses and 
essays on moral and religious themes | have noted that 
the language of ecclesiastical writers and speakers often 
takes turnings which I cannot follow; their thought fre- 
quently traverses an unknown country through which 
the layman has no landmarks to guide him. Some por- 
tions of this passage quoted from one of Doctor Macin- 
tosh’s sermons fall into this cloudy classification for me, 
but let us consider one point that stands out in it: “The 
way to find out the will of God is not only by moral in- 
tuition but also by knowledge, by scientific observation 
aided by experiment, of the relative effectiveness of the 
various ways and means.” 

Here it is not clear whether Doctor Macintosh considers 
the human conscience to be a merger of moral intuition 
with human intelligence or to be based solely on moral 
intuition but requiring for its proper, modern- day func- 
tioning the aid of acquired knowledge. However it is 
evident that the worthy doctor is convinced that con- 
sciences are divinely planted and maintained in men and 
women, otherwise why should they be consulted as aids 
toward discovering the will of God? This point being 
open to the average mind, one is immediately moved to 
challenge it. 

We may preface this challenge by conceding that only 
a fool will contend that his Sains mind can hope to com- 
prehend fully the purpose back of human life with all of 
its mystery of origin and of destiny. A man above the 
level of a fool may well question whether the heavens de- 
clare the glory of God—because his intelligence is not 
equal to the task of interpreting this majestic language; 
he may also debate whether we are here by accident of 
evolution or by divine design. This may be, but the aver- 
age man, neither fool nor savant, will concede that our 
consciousness must retain some intimations of divinity 
which are responsible for lifting man above the level of 
the beasts of the field and for his progress somewhat 
beyond the stage of caveman morality. 
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Stating these points is no more than repeating that 
there is a mystery about man that is inexplicable by man 
himself, even the wisest. On the other hand, consciences 
as we know them are frequently clearly recognizable as 
human in origin. They are more patently the resultant . 
immediate environment and training, good and bad, 
childhood than of biological memories or moral intui- 
tions. Is it not demandiiatile that as a child is taught, for 
better or worse, so his conscience will run? No one knew 
this better than the Jesuits. Is it not conceivable that a 
human being, under a consistent environment, could be 
reared with a conscience that would regard murder as no 
crime but merely an inconvenient method of accomplish- 
ing his purpose? 

Now, religion and consciences are inextricably bound 
together, and Lewis Browne in This Believing World 
showed once and for all that fear was the basis of religion 
in its beginnings—as it still is of patriotism, the Soce 3 in 
the one case being that of the hereafter, in the other of 
the present and the enemy at the gate. 

‘The most casual inquiry into this question reveals evi- 
dence of a curious and contradictory nature. It appears 
that in some notable instances individuals have been 
equipped with no consciences whatever; others with a 
vast over-supply. It also appears that the human con- 
science, like religion itself, is subject to evolutionary in- 
fluences. If evolution does not function here, how in 
heaven’s name—or hell’s—can one account for the 
change since the days of Torquemada, a churchman and 
head of the Spanish Inquisition at its worst? Beyond any 
doubt his “moral intuition” assured him daily that he 
was doing the will of God in his wholesale burning and 
torturing of “heretics”. The Protestants, in their turn, 
were as cruel—and as conscientious. Among the early 
Romans the father had the power of life and death over 
his children and he doubtless exercised it without the 
slightest impairment of his confidence 1 in his ability to 

“judge conduct as right or wrong”. Clearly the human 
conscience has changed and continues to change through- 
out the ages with man’s conception of the supreme being. 

Consider some of the innumerable vagaries of this thing 
called conscience—queer quirks that reveal it to be far 
more human than divine in its origin, far more emotional 
than intellectual in its nature. Referring to the Pilgrims, 
Chesterton says that they emigrated to Aestici not with 
the plan of securing religious freedom, as so widely be- 
lieved, but of establishing a religious tyranny. They did 
precisely that—and oe never were there more “con- 
scientious”” people. The author of The Epic of America 
comments that the Pilgrims’ preoccupation with hell fire 
and brimstone can doubtless be attributed to the depth of 
their snowdrifts and the severity of their winters; but 
what meteorological phenomenon can be blamed for their 
prohibition against a man’s kissing his wife—his own 
wife—on Sundays! This, among a thousand other actions, 
the Puritan conscience could not tolerate. 

The Pilgrims were a Christian people for whom the 
wine of life had soured. Consider the non-Christian 
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Chinese. He has a conscience that regards nurder ; 
general as a crime but he reserves the right t- «ill of j; 
own surplus and undesired children, his reac ion apps. 
ently being oe consciences have no validity \ the (.\: 
of economics! 

Continuing our brief survey, we note the 
the Cavalier (and his modern descendant) \ 
for almost any crime except ungallantry and { 
one’s gambling debts. We can reflect upon th 
that must be scaled to suit the intelligence 
the thesis that all the woes of the world trace | 
Gregory's act in shifting the observance of 
from Saturday to Sunday. Again we may not 
odist conscience that until recently banned d 
device of the Devil. Who has not encountered 
wise-pound-foolish conscience that will not sta 
ing the family cat but will sleep soundly ¢ 
eviction of a widow and children under a mort: 
closure; or that would not steal a street car t . 
will fudge on the income tax return? Here we hay; 
conscience that ten years after the event rein 
government for the use of a cancelled = 
another that abhors playing cards for money; 
permits the practice; another that is satisfied v vith spit 
ning a prayer-wheel; another that is appeased by rer: 
tion ages by a — 7: The ot is endless, 


UTses the 
stamp 


1 1 
other tha 


mum equipment of conscience oe a man may vd im 
an inalienable right. It also shows the utter lack « 
ardization in conscientious scruples on any level o 
society. Consciences are and always have been es ‘e ases of 
codes of morals, but codes as innumerable and as varied x 
the groups that formulated them. Truly the field is « 
vast as the entire area of human activities. 

Who has not observed the tendency throughout his 
for men to inject matters of morality and conscience int 
questions that are essentially scientific or economic? What 
have consciences to do with science? Clearly nothix 2 
yet Galileo was forced by the church of his day to x 
cant on his theory of the solar system. What have con 
sciences to do with economics? Surely nothing, yet for 
years we witnessed conscientious debates on prohibit on 
from the angle of morality when the matter was, first ané 
last, an economic issue. 

Contemplating this curious array, we may well 3 
Doctor Macintosh what is this “moral conscio 
which he speaks with such assurance! We m 
the objector, “Show us the conscience that can 
upon in the field of international affairs.” W< 
a conscience may have descended to the veriest 
in ordering a man’s daily personal conduct ind have 
failed greatly, but, according to Doctor Macintosh, let 
cause of war arise between this man’s country 2 
—and his conscience must nevertheless be c: 
an oracle! On what practical grounds can suc! 
be justified? Considering the low level on w/ ch mos 
consciences operate, the minutia which occu 
it is not foolish, to say the least, to depend ev 
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agencies in seeking guidance on complex ques- 
ving decisions between peace and war? 


‘ers of a nation may be debating a grave matter 
policy: Shall secession be put down by armed 
\| che Transvaal Boers be brought under British 
Shall the United States embark on a career 
ism and take over the Philippines? Shall Japan 
“protection” over Manchuria? What if a citi- 
‘ence told him that his country’s course in any 
situations was morally indefensible but at the 
' “scientific observation,” as well as common 
a ved to him that the methods employed in carry- 
.c national aim were not only efficient but were 
“the highest total of well- -being of all who 
are affected?” How to solve the conflict between the 
nown human and the supposed divine? 


ywodau C ot 


Then where do consciences come in on more comphi- 
cated questions? Taxation without representation—is 
this famous cause of war subject to removal by moral 
intuition? Tariffs are a fruitful source of international 
friction; are these against the will of God? Can consciences 
be relied upon for effective aid on issues involving self- 
determination or the supremacy of the white race? Is the 
question being raised in India by Gandhi good or evil? 
Is any man’s conscience empowered from on high to 


say that Alsace-Lorraine is opportioned to France rather 
than Germany under the Divine scheme? Or that Japan 
should not set up a Monroe Doctrine applying to the 
Asian continent? Was Joan of Arc animated by con- 
science or simple patriotism when she went to war. to 
expel the English from her native land? 

In { fact whe can say where conscience leaves off and 


S patriotism begins in regarding the reactions of the average 


citizen tow al his country’s international policies? What 
chance of being e effective or even of being recognized has 
a Hitlerite’s conscience today? How many Japanese con- 
sciences would oppose a war with the United States? 
Surely with the great bulk of men on the approach of 
danger to their native shores their consciences are shortly 
overlaid with the courageous cast of patriotism that makes 
warriors of them all—except the conscientious objectors! 
The war may be “immoral,” but the still, small voice 
is drowned out by the shouting of the captains. 

Anatole France assures us that men in reality love war; 
that one does not need to exhort them to fight but merely 
to wave a flag and beat a drum, whereupon the people 
will rush with enthusiasm to slaughter. The old cynic 
adds that men dote on war because it brings them plenty 
of adventure, the thrill of killing, and “relieves them of 
the horrible monotony of domestic life!” Even if this 
overstaces the case, it 1s clear that one must somehow es- 
cape [rom the noise and tug of nationalism before his 
conscicnace can be relied upon in any degree whatever as 
a guile in questions involving his country’s conduct; and 
who can ¢ escape except the internationalist on the one hand 
and the primitive religious fanatic on the other? History 
may prove to the thinking man of the future that the 
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United States should never have gone into the World 
War, yet probably no fewer than “forty million mature 
consciences approved that step. 

To be fair to Doctor Macintosh it should be noted that 
he grants the possibility of war's being necessary for the 
highest good of mankind. In another paragraph of the 
sermon quoted he states: 

Frankly I do not know enough to be sure that under no 
possible future circumstances military and naval force may 
not be necessary for the highest good of humanity. So, 
while I cannot promise absolute obedience to any state in 
such matters as the bearing of arms in any and every future 
situation in which this may be demanded, neither can | 
say that under no circumstances would I go into the trenches 
and fight. Let us follow the clearest light we have and 
meet the future when it arrives, not putting fetters on con- 
science before the event, much less bow down to the dark 
dogma that the voice of the people—who may be mad or 
passion-clouded—is infallibly the voice of God. 


-by all means, 
but first let us be sure that our own consciences supply 
that light, that our conscientious scruples are valid ones. 
The majority voice may not be infallibly the voice of God 
but it does not follow that the divine will is manifested 
with any greater certainty through any individual con- 
science in attempting to solve the almost insoluble prob- 
lems of abstract nght and wrong among nations. In such 
situations it is mecessary to rec: all how seldom are the rules 
devised for the guidance of individual conduct applicable 
to controversies involving people in the mass. From a 
practical man’s viewpoint it seems that in such cases the 
best we can do is to strive to find and follow intelligent 
leadership and to secure time to think dispassionately. 

The field of international relationships is the place for 
the functioning of an informed intelligence rather than 
moral intuition. God, as manifested through the average 
conscience, might well be left out of our international 
differences. In every war each of the opposing sides claims 
a monopoly on divine approval and support; consciences 
by the million sustain the masses of the hostile peoples; 
consciences inadequately informed and handicapped by 
the strongest of human emotions—love of family, love of 
home and of country. Emphatic ally our salvation does 
not lie in the doctrine of the “objector” 

Perhaps the basis of the urge to argue with Doctor 
Macintosh is a reasonable resentment at his assumption 
of ability to speak infallibly, ex cathedra. As if anything 
were forever fixed in this fluid world! As a soldier let me 
commend to him, a priest, a modified passage from Ana- 
tole France, that damned disturber of my peace. Possibly 
it may ruffle momentarily his profound complacency: 


Let us follow the clearest light we have 


For them (the priest and the soldier), the path of duty 
is clearly defined, none the less clearly because reason has 
no part in defining it. The man who secks reasons for what 
he does soon finds out that few of his reasons are blame- 
less. Only the priest and the soldier are untortured by the 
stings of doubt. 


To this it only remains to add that not all soldiers es- 


cape! 
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Reénforced concrete slabe, 3” thick and bolted in place, protect driver, motor and crew. The wu 
with three machine guns, 1s 9,700 lbs. All-round fire is provided, and the bullet- proofing is easil) 
L structed of common material. Exposed differential and the time required for construction are disadvanta 





The bullet-proofing material of the truck shown belou 


and to the right consists of two compartments of heavy Be 
double timber frames filled with 4” of crushed | P= ele 
rock. Motor and radiator are protected by 3/," > 
iron plates. The nest carries a j 
crew of 8 men and weighs 
9,910 Lbs en 
ts 
=_— 
> o 
3 . 
~ 


Another view of nest a 
There are no facilities for firn 
ward, the differential is exposed 
is required to construct. Ther 
fre for the rear machine gun 





Boxing inside truck holds 7” of 

sandbags in nest below and at right. Wire 

mesh top gives protection from missles but no con- 
cealment. An automatic rifleman sits beside driver. 











These photographs of improvised me 
chine gun nests, constructed in the Ninth 
Corps Area, are published for the informa- 
tion of post commanders in the event that 
an emergency should arise requiring such 
vehicles. In all cases the parts making uP 
these nests may be dismantled and stored 
nearly intact, making reassembly ©asy: 
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..chine Gun Nests 

















Double 3/16 a» steel plate f, 11 ‘og apart, b lted t 


cee , { : 
steel frame inside truck, give compiete pr 

j ; . ; © 
and concediment for above nest Single plating 
used overhead. Three air-cooled machine guns " 


, ” , 
pede stal mounts have all-round fire An automatic 





rz fle man sit he ide the drive ? 
Boxing mside this truck 


holds in place 5” of dry 
sand, while 3%” and \%” 
armor plate protect the 
driver. With 4 machine 
guns mounted on pedes- 
tals, the nest weighs only 
3,460 lbs. Gunners’ heads 
and fianks of motor are 


unprotected. 


nly 8,280 pounds, and 
easily removed and assembled, thi 


Weighing 





nest 1s excelient 1] matertal 
eo 


¢ availa 
1S avatlavdle 









rrugatea metal sheets set 2” 
part, and the space fille d with con- 

rm slabs that are bolted in 
piace tot ullet-pr 0f the nest shown 
elou T he total weight 1s 3,000 Lbs... nest may 
ed by 4 men in 25 minutes. The cor- 


ugated iron prevents concrete from shattering 








ind give atisfactory protection, but the differ- 
ti insmission and rear gunner are exposed. 
T) we no facilities for firing upward. 


Continued on page 155) 

















Officers I Have Known 


By Mayor SAMUEL 
Retired 


T. STEWART 


F I were a young officer starting in the service, the 
title of this anicke would be he caption of a book 

I would start. It would be a roster of the officers | 

met and the circumstances attendant upon that meeting. 
Possibly, 1 would have a double entry, one the 

betical such as “Capt. Richard Smith, Med.O., 

Monroe, 1/18/34,” and the other locational, 

“Fort Monroe, 1/18/34, Capt. R. Smith, M.O.; 

Charles Green, Adjt.; Gen. 

“33-34 Battery Officers’ Class,” followed by 


the class taken from the program. 


alpha - 
Fort 
such as 


Maj. 
ots Se 


a roster otf 


George Davis, 


Such a record gathered through the years would be 
different from a ps ary through which one would grope 
to find the dates and facts; besides this diary is sure to be 
at the bottom of the storage chest when wanted. My 
book would enable me to look over the roster when | 
arrived at a new station, and when someone asked, “Do 
you know Major Green?” I could reply, I have the pleas- 
ure-—Fort Monroe, 1933.” 

Three years later it would help me remember that the 
General liked officers to take front seats at an assembly 
and have paper and pencil at officers’ call. In later years, 
when in command of a regiment ordered to expand for 
an emergency, | would know whom to pick from a list 
of possibilities for assignment to my organization. 


We may think on a given date that we will never for- 
get the happy bunch ‘which played poker around the 
table at Battery Officers’ Course, or the friend who upped 
us off to the proper solution of a knotty problem, but 
one meets many men in the course of a career and moves 
to many places. New names and faces overlap the old. 

Seeing a face in the club or on the street above civilian 
clothes, one finds himself saying, * 
chap, when have I met him?” 


‘I ought to know that 
If ee i is time to con- 
jure up memories he is placed, but sometimes it is not 
until far in the night that one remembers him; for the 
kaleidoscope of the mind is a funny thing, often it 1s 
like a stereoptican—one has to have the right slide before 
the lens. You may meet many Joneses, but in later years, 
when the wedding i invitation arrives, you wonder which 
one of them belongs to the name engraved thereon. The 
little book helps you check up. 


Then comes the time when you are on Organized Re- 
serve duty. In walks the president of the largest con- 
tracting firm in town. He greets you like a long-lost 
friend. His mame and face are vaguely familiar but you 
cannot place him to save your neck. By being diplomatic 
you get a chance to peek into the book and discover that 


Hints for compiling a | andy 
reminder of persons 
remembering. 


vorth 


he was a lieutenant just out of Plattsbure 
with you for a few months at the beginnir ' 
You have forgotten, but he remembers tha 
him many things and give some fatherl; 
lonely young man. You were a regular ai 
in those Wing and all of these years he has 
spot in his heart for you and watched \ 
orders. Good thing to pl ace him! 

A record of prominent civilians is also wi 
ing, particularly by location. In these days « 
time will come when a memory refresher 
come. Ordered back to the same locality aft 
a few years, it is a great help if one has 
prominent men with whom he came in cont 
tour of duty. The ability to renew these 
be very valuable. Even the youngsters in 
in turn become solid citizens and their acquaintat 
National Guard officers beco 

as do R.O.T.C. stud 
change, grow up, and potentially worth-while friend: 
can af € asily lost in the haze. Then too, ther: 
present possibility of reduction of commissioned | 
nel, or resignation to go into business, whe: 
quaintance means added good will. 

Retirement comes and one ts prone to talk 
of the old days. It will be pleasant to be able « 
the book and verify dates and names of comrad 
exciting or interesting adventure. An argum« 
family as to whether there were three or cig! 
at the dinner at the Moanna results in a look 
and the question is settled to the satisfaction 

Even the ladies may find the idea of us: 
Alexandra Kropatkin, in a recent numbet 
recommends five lists: “(1) Nice people | 
(2) Good ideas I have heard, (3) Nice | 
been, (4) Good jokes I have laughed at, and 
dishes I have enjoyed.” 

You may not need to look at the book 
which general liked paint on the engines o! 
vehicles, which one inspected to see if garag 
closed, which one acted as his own police 
which one was death on firewater; but um: 
the grandson has your sword—he has you 
tells his chums, “My grandfather knew Per 
Arthur, Sumerall, Bullard; see, here it is.” 

Yes, my advice is, “Keep your little book 


mean much to you. 
fond of the regular, 
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Corps has developed attack aviation, the 
mission of which is to destroy ground 
t transportation, etc. It is therefore necessary 
roops, including infantry, 
believed that the following principles will 
ion of rifle units and permit them to suc 


bat attack aviation. The principles are se- 


to combat this 


ment and offensive fire. Under these head- 
ver and concealment, positions, method of 
ads, and overleading rather than being short. 
realized that in the present stage of de- 
f antiaircraft one individual's guess is as good 
However, the following 1s a brief discussion 


ipl s mentioned above. 


SECURITY 
rity is meant all-around protection, and it 1s 


an early date the Field Service Regula- 
include a paragraph which will state in yo" 


it at 


There is no excuse for infantry troops to be sur- 
itt: ail aviation. This security will be provided 
groups of infantry operating at one or two miles 


camp, bi- 


t during both day and night. These groups 


1 more from the marching column, 


bserved in sectors by local antiaircraft observers 
» near the main column. All personnel of these 
to be trained in the characteristics of attack 
ind provided with the necessary transportation 
to the theater of operations. 
1¢ approach of enemy attack planes the distant 


ups will signal by means of rockets, fired from pro- 


milar to Very pistols, or other prearranged s signals 
to the nature of the terrain, visibility, a 
local observers, constantly observing i in given 


sectors, will relay the alarm to the marching column. 


provide a short but decisive period of time for 
take the necessary action.” 


believed that these security methods should be 


1 now. If not, we will learn them as the Romans 
om Hannibal at the battles of Trebia and Trasi- 
necessity for advance, flank, and rear guards, 


int learned at Shiloh the i importance of an out- 


DEPLOYMENT 


m having been received of the approach of 
k planes from a given sector, marching troops 
or to be more expressive, scatter in units of 
ctions within a battalion. The sections or 
ich platoon being previously designated to 
to the right or left of the road. The indi- 


iaircratt Instruction for Rifle Units 


Security for Infantry on the 
march against attack planes. 
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From top to bottom—Plane at 200 yards, speed 150 m.p.h., 
compared with proportional size target. Plane at 400 yards 
Plane at 600 yards. Plane diving directly at troops 
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ANTIAIRCRAFT INSTRUCTION 


ould be instructed to move rapidly until 
s alone, then take advantage of cover or 
at is available. With the dev elopment ot 
ry drill and even with the present system, 
tained although troops can be pr actic ally 
in a short period of time. That is the 





ed for marching troops on the approach 





nm. 











mind the attack aviation can engage only 


ill portion of a marching column at any 
mited to the amount of ammunition that 
| for machine guns, also the number of 

requent jammung of guns and the speed of 
s their own safety depends on their speed), 
imns will be able to take effective offensiv e 


ittack planes. Sometimes troops may not Vertical targets, representing planes flying overhead 


take cover or move from the road, however, 


ible usually to place themselves in shadows, For planes diving at the firer, the soldier must be 


taught to fire directly at the nose of the plane. The 


mre. 


plane becomes an enlarged bull’s-eye as it approaches 


OFFENSIVE FIRE : 
the firer. 


dual must be taught to shoot as far as practi LEADS 
it fear at the enemy plane with the determin- It is expected that during the next war attack planes 
nhidence to bring the plane down. A lead ts wit fy at a minimum of 150 miles per hour, often 200 
t planes diving directly at the soldier, but must miles per hour and over, and observation pl ines at 100 
ill other times. miles per hour. 100 m. p-h. equals 146.7 feet per second 
aiel should be taught to take cover or conceal- Iso m. p. h. equals 220 feet per second. and 200 m. p 5 
rever available. The standing and sitting post- equals 293.5 feet per second. 

the best trom which to hire. Prone 1s the most Let us define 4 lead. It is the distance. expressed 
pte the angle between the plane and the man. lengths of the target, which we must aim in advance of 
Idier must fire with a swinging en a all the plane to compensate for the speed and direction of the 
nes except those diving directly at him. The motion plane and the period of time it requires the bullet to reach 
eas that used in shooting birds. He a be it. Attack and observation planes are approximately 30 
ined to lay his sights on the rear, or that portion of the 


san 


feet long and therefore we can use 30 feet as a unit for 
ne farthest from him, swing it through the plane, and 





average length of pl: ines. To hgure a lead we will assume 
tinue swinging in front of the plane the necessary a plane to be traveling at 150 miles per hour or 220 feet 
- stance, to cause the bullet to hit the vulnerable part of per second. The pl: ane being 200 \ ards away. we find 
Continue the swinging motion untl atter the from the ordnance tab le chat it requires the .30 caliber 
bullet, model 1g06, .25 seconds to travel that distance. 
Therefore the distance we must aim in front of the target 
will be the speed of the pl: une (220 f. p.s.) multiplied by 


the time required by the aes to go 200 ards (.25 sec.) 





which equals the distance in feet to lead the plane (55 
ft.). Dividing the distance by the average length of the 
plane (30) we obtain the number of leads to be taken 
(1.8), or two theoretically. Practically the lead is three 
as shown below. This resolves itself into the simple 
formula: 


VxT 


30 
lead 
speed of plane in feet per second 
time required for flight of bullet 
average length of plane. 


One man fires at upper and one at lower In calculating this lead we have to deal with fractions 
car passes from right to left and vice versa. It is believed that the best system is to take the highest 
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whole number in the case of small fractions, and if the 
fraction ts large, add one (1 1) more. 
What lead must we use? 


rectly at the firer. This will place the cent 
of fire delivered by a group or rifle and a 
Due to the trajectory of the 
1906 bullet, we must not fire at planes more than 700 
yards from us. We cannot expect to estimate the distance 
to planes as accurately as to objects on the ground, Nor 
will we have an accurate check of the speed of the plane. 
Therefore we must use the law of averages. The follow- 
ing calculations show the leads necessary for planes travel- 
ing at 200, 150, and 100 miles per hour, at 200, goo and 
600 yards range from the firer: 


men on the vulnerable part of the plane. 

We must always overlead rather than h 
short for the following reasons: 

The safety of the coodk plane and the p 
speed of the plane. It will therefore incr 
rather than retard it, on approaching infas 

A shot striking the rear portion or in re: 
is a total loss, whereas the shot in front of + 
be encountered. 

The vulnerable portion of an attack pla 
ward one-third where the pilot, gunner, gas 
controls and instruments are located. _ 

Tracers have not been found satisfactory 
firing due to an optical illusion. When fir 
munition it is found that the bullets appa 
the front of the target are either in the rear p 


200 miles per hour 
200 yards minimum slant range 
293.5 x .25 
2.44 plus 1, or 4 leads. 
30 
400 yards minimum slant range 
293.5 x .53 
5.18 plus 1, or 6 leads. 
30 missed the target completely. 
600 yards minimum slant range We should therefore put a premium o1 


293.5 & .89 : ae the plane and in calculating the lead necess 
5 . . 
- 8.7 plus 1 or 10 leads. one or a large fraction to m: ilies a whole nun 


sure that we do overlead. 


150 miles per hour : 
To summarize, 


200 yards minimum slant range 
220 x .25 


the soldier must be tra 
essential principles: To scatter and take 
cealment available, to assume a comfortab|: 
firing, to fire with a swinging motion, to le: 
and when in doubt overlead, to fire directly at 
planes diving at the firer. 


= 1.834 plus 1, or 3 leads. 
30 
100 yards minimum slant range 
200 x .53 
6.6 plus 1, or 8 leads. 
30 
100 miles per hour 
200 yards minimum slant range 
146.7 x .25 


TOWED TARGETS 


Firing on towed targets is unsatisfactory, 
target cannot be towed at a greater speed tha 
1.22 plus 1, or two leads. 5 8 f 
30) miles an hour. Infantry will never be attacked 
moving at such a low speed and therefore ¢! 
such targets misrepresents actual condition 


400 yards minimum slant range 
146.7 x .53 
2.59 plus 1, or 4 leads. waste of ammunition. 
30 
600 yards minimum slant range 
146.7 x .89 
— = 4.35 plus 1, or 6 leads. 


30 teaching the soldier how to aim and lead a 


ANTIAIRCRAFT AIMING DEVICE 


The accompanying photograph shows i 


a proportional size sil- 


Tabulating these results we have: 





houette of a plane 250 
inches from the aiming 
Assuming the 
plane to be moving, the 
soldier swings the rifle 


device. 


50 m.p.h 
00 m.p.h. 


2 
| Average 


we | 


200 yards...... 
400 yards...... 
600 yards 


be ty | 100 m.p.h. || 


through the plane and 
dry shoots when he has 
a lead or five. The in- 
$, total average. structor marks with a 
3 pencil, on the paper re- 
corder, the position of 
the indicator on the aim- 
ing device at the mo- 


_ 
= 
x 


wi www! 2 
Nn > 
al 


Xn | 
~ 


Averages... . 


The total average of the average speed leads is 5 - The 


total average of the average range leads is 5. Therefore 





all individuals should be trained to use 5 leads with 
battle sight to fire at all planes except those diving di- 


ment the firing pin goes 


forward. This operation 
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TABLE OF COU RSE OF INSTRUCTION 


P lane represe ented by 
reduced target 


y Leads Speed Range 
tical 5 150 mph. 400 yds. 
rallel 
rget 
rt. & 
5 left 5 150 mph. 400 yds. 


veral times, forming a shot group that can 

a machine gun target or a wall showing 

er’s shots would strike in advance of the plane. 

¢ motion and the five leads can be taught be- 

in the range. This method is then practiced 

|houette moving at the proportional speed of a 
, at 150 and 200 miles per hour. 


ION AND OPERATION OF ANTIAIRCRAFT RANGI 


ils of construction of the antiaircraft range are 
the << drawings. 

e from the firing line to the targets 1s 250 
is was selected to provide proportional size 
it can be moved at proportional speeds, as indi- 
he accompanying table, by hand towing or 
windlasses. For the vertical frame targets, 
i by a windlass, two men are required per frame. 
are required for each set of four parallel tar- 

ir men at each end, towing by rope. 
gun target frames were used, with silhou- 
lanes acetal on the reverse side of the machine 


paper target pasted to the face of the machine gun 


roet fT 


ime. 

ng targets (as illustrated) were fastened with 
oden strips 8°x'4"x'4" on the rear side of the 
gun target frame. Esch frame used for firing 
d on che reverse side five leads in front of the 


iette on the face of the target. This is to indicate 
the soldier should place his recording target. 


four target frames as shown in iricg photographs, 
uld fire simultaneously at both the vertical and 
t irgets, 


ns are used to cover both the vertical and parallel 


ntl they are well in motion, thereby c causing the 
wing while aiming. 


Proportional Proportional Time necessary for 
size of target speed of target target frame to 
(inches ) at 250 traverse distance 
ft/sec Vertical 
6.3 4.0 6.5 seconds 
Parallel 
6.3 4.0 5.5 seconds 


COURSE FIRED AND QUALIFICATION 


The course was fired with the .22 caliber rifle. The 
Lyman rear peep sight was removed. For practicing leads 
the service .30 caliber rifle was used. 

A demonstration was given covering the following 
points: , 

Position. A comfortable st: nding or sitting position 
taking advantage of whatever cover is av ailable. 

ie must be moved similar to shooting a bird on the 
wing. 

Swing the front sight through rear or lower end of 
target to front or upper end, obt: uning a mental picture 
of the length of the plane. 

Consus swinging the rifle in front of or above the 
target, and when the sights are at five leads squeeze the 
trigger quickly as in rapid fire, being sure to continue the 
original swinging motion. 

Operate the bolt and aim again as before. 

Do not stop the swinging of the rifle to aim at a point 
on the target frame, horizon or clouds. 

Remember it 1s better to overles ad, *., to aim too tar 
ahead of a moving target than to be pod as the plane 
may fly into the Collees that are ahead of it. 

U pon completion of the above demonstration an ait 
plane traveling at 150 miles per hour flew at an elevation of 
200, 400, oe 600 y ards directly over the vertic: il targets 
At this time the targets were operated at the proportional 
speed of 150 miles an hour (four feet per second) and 
the attention of all individuals called to the fact: 

That the size of the silhouette is the same as the size 
of the actual plane flying in the air. 

That the speed of the silhouette and the plane is the 
same. 

The plane then flew parallel to and at ranges of 200, 
goo, and 600 yards from the firing line. During this 


TABL E OF PROPORTIONAL SPEE DS AND SIZE OF TARGETS 





lane represented “Proportional speed 
by target of target range 
Range yds. 250 
200 Si tt. /see. 
400 2.5 
600 ia. © 
200  & es 
400 4 “ 
600 _ 
200 | ea 
400 5. 1 “ 
600 a 





Proportional size Range to 
of target range proportional 
250 inches targets 
12.5” 250” 
6.3” ai 
4.2” 
12.5” 
6.3” 
4.2” 
12.5” és 
6.3” “ 
4.2” 
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time the parallel targets were operated with the same 
proportional speed as the plane, with the silhouettes on 
the target representing planes at 200, 400, and 600 yards. 
Again attention was directed to the fact that the ‘speed 
a size of the targets were the same as that of the plane. 

From this demonstration it was impressed upon the 
troops that if they could learn to lead the silhouette 
targets on the target frames five leads, that they could 
strike the actual airplane when firing a .30 caliber bullet. 
This demonstration impressed the troops and aroused 
their enthusiasm to fire the course. The photographs 
were taken during this part of the demonstration. 

At this time targets were placed in the frames with five 
leads indicated on them by a line extending from the 
nose of the silhouette target to a black cross exactly five 
leads in advance of the nose of the plane. 

All individuals practiced leading these targets which 
were operated with the proportional speed of 150 miles 
per hour, which equals four feet per second. 

Emphasis was stressed on the swinging motion by each 
individual during the practicing of these leads. This 
practice was conducted for 25 to 30 minutes until every 
member of the battalion understood clearly how he was 
to aim and the swinging motion. 

The targets were then placed on the frames. These 
targets have no line or lead marks on their face. Only 
the silhouette representing an attack plane at 400 yards, 
traveling at a speed of 150 miles per hour, is seen by the 
firer. On the near side of the target frames small record- 
ing targets were fitted so that the nose and tail of the sil- 
houettes were exactly five leads in advance and on the 
same line with the silhouettes on the face of the target. 
These small targets were held on the target frames by 
small strips of wood approximately 8"x'4"x'4". In this 
case they were made of bamboo. 

Firing then started on all targets. Sixteen men fired 
at one time on the vertical targets and 16 men on the 
parallel targets. The course of instruction fired by each 
battalion is shown on the table. 


SCORING 


Hits on the forward third of the recording target and 
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hits within three inches in front of the nose 
ing target were considered very good. Hits 
first third of the target and in rear of the ta: 
sidered unsatisfactory. 


QULIFICATION 


Individuals were classified as qualified and 
In firing ten shots at the vertical and ten at 
targets individuals were considered qualifi 
three hits on the forward third and the ren 
within three inches of the nose of the reco: 
Individuals continued to fire on the day di 
their battalion until they had accomplished t 
of efficiency. 

Each organization collected and retained as 
qualification the small silhouette targets fir: 
individuals. 


This report contains the experience and informat 
during the past two years as Plans and Training an 
Officer of an Infantry brigade, and concurrently + 
officer in charge of antiaircraft instruction. 

The experiments and results shown in this report 
possible largely through the splendid coéperation give: 
John B. Brooks, Air Corps, Commanding Officer, Nich 
who provided airplanes for numerous experiments, the use 
camera-guns and photographs; also to Lieutenant Wil 
Coleman, Air Corps (aide-de-camp), who operated th: sa 
furnished constructive ideas; and to First Lieutenant Jos 
Greene, Infantry, for records of experiments he conducte 
Fort Benning, Ga. 


Grammar 


HEN Lincoln delivered his first inaugural add dress, 

ex-President Tyler wrote a letter to Francis Leiber 
Praising the high sentiment and fine idealism of the 
speech? Not at all. He criticized Lincoln’s grammar 


In that petty spirit we waste so many of our day 
Disregarding the splendid note in the lives of our fellow 
men and criticizing their grammar! Blind to their sacr 
fices, irritable under their little shortcomings, making 
the game harder all the way just by picking on each 
other. 


ALL THE SKEPTICISM about the League of Nations centers upon that discarded fal- 
lacy of eliminating the causes of war. They never can be eliminated; they are in- 
herent in human relationships. The very idea of the peaceful settlement of inter- 
national disputes presupposes that disputes will arise and the causes of war persist. 
As well talk of eliminating the causes of personal disputes. The causes are deep- 
rooted in human nature and ineradicable. They remain, just as ever, potential 
causes of war, notwithstanding their effect is diverted into channels of amicable 


adjustment.—ANONYMOUS. 
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Classification of Infantry Officers 






HE following tables have been prepared in the Of- 
fice of the Chief of Infantry. They show the results 
of the 1933 classification of Infantry officers. 

The ile giving the percentage of efficiency needs 
some study to give a true picture of its meaning. It will 
be noted that arbitrary values have been given to the 
different efficiency ratings and these give the results ob- 
tained. The results are only relative and do not give what 
might be called an absolute percentage value of efficiency. 
They simply give a set of comparative values. 

Changes in general ratings resulting from the 1933 
§ classification show some striking results. (See Table 1). 

336 Infantry — of all grades have been raised from 
“Satisfactory” “Excellent”. 114 Infantry officers in 
various oe Bie been raised from “Excellent” 
“Superior” - 








ines an 














to 
The number of officers who have been re- 
duced is very small. These reductions appear in the last 
® column of the last four lines of this particular table. The 
trend is upward rather than downward. Table 2 confirms 
this tendency. 

In Table 3 the percentages of “Superior”, “Excellent” 
and “Satisfactory” are given as of January 5, 1934. This 
is probably the most important and comprehensive table 
of all. If this were shown by a graph, it would indicate a 
general trend towards “‘Superior’”’ from second lieutenant 
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‘TABLE | 


ES IN GENERAL RATING RESULTING FROM THE 1933 REVISION OF 
COMPARED WITH THE 





through first lieutenant, captain, major, and up to the 
highest g grade. This would indicate that the average of- 
ficer increases in efficiency in proportion to his years of 
service. Although there are only five second lieutenants, 
or a little more ‘than 1° , who are recognized as “Supe- 
rior’, the records seem to show that atter a few years’ 
service they may attain that coveted rating; that they 
prove themselves as warranting that classification when, 


and if, they earn it. 


Although the present efficiency report is not the acme 
of perfection, nor all that is to be desired in the way of 
registering the work of an officer, it is believed that it 
indicates in a fair way the real worth of an officer. This 
would be absolutely true if eac h reporting officer would 
give due consideration to each and every heading before 
making his entries thereon. These reports should not be 
made out as routine reports nor ina perfunctory manner. 
The foregoing is particularly true when a staff officer re- 
ports on another officer who has served in his corps area. 
Very grave injustices are sometimes done Infantry officers 
on D.O.L. 
fact that reporting othcers see ofhicers reported on only 
once or twice during a year. 


assignments, in certain instances, due to the 


Each report should be very carefully studied in ac- 
cordance with the prescribed regulations, as these reports 
are becoming of more importance year by year. 


EFFICIENCY REPORTS AS 


PREVIOUS YEAR 
























Cols. Lt. Cols. Majs. Capts. Ist Lts. 2d Lts. Total 
Fr sfactory to Satisfactory...........-.+ 0 0 0 2 0 0 2 
From Satisfactory to Excellett..c..csc.sssssssscsssessees 14 9 44 123 106 40) 336 
From i ie cceniciecesnsiinetnenoven 8 14 34 35 21 2 114 
From S TOP Gi Re iitirecccesnrescassevetes ecesenereene 3 1 3 3 5 0 15 
‘rom I oy 3 1 7 11 4 3 29 
fom Satisiactory to Unsatisfactory... 0 0 3 6 7 2 18 
rom nt to Unsatisfactory...................00000-. 0 0 0 1 0 0 1 
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TABLE II 
CLASSIFICATION OF INFANTRY OFFICERS: STRENGTH AS OF 
WITH CLASSIFICATION, STRENGTH AS OF 


Cols. 
1933 1934 
EE Ae ee ee ee 33 38 43 50 
Excellent 99 117. 108 387 402 899 969 507 584 
Satisfactory . 2 31 20 142 95 393 310 =202 
Unsatisfactory 0 0 0 3 2 0 7 
Inferior 0 0 0 0 0 0 0) 
Not Rated Z 0 0 0 0 0 0 


Total 


JANUARY 5, 1934, AS COM] 
JANUARY 3, 1933 





Lt. Cols. 
1933 1934 


Majs. Capts. 
1933 1934 1933 1934 
54 87 51 79 


Ist Lts. 
1933 1934 
14 30 


Ratings 


191 178 583 587 1,345 831 
(a)Colonel S. O. Fuqua not rated for F. Y. 
*Graduates U.S.M.A., 1932. 


**Graduates U.S.M.A., 1933. 


TABLE III 
INFANTRY OFFICERS, STRENGTH AS OF 
Ratings Cols. % 
EIT LU NARITA . 24.7 
Excellent 64.3 
Satisfactory 10.4 
Unsatisfactory 0.0 
Inferior 0.0 
Not rated 0.6 


CLASSIFICATION OF JANUARY 5, 
Ist Lts. % 

30 3.6 
402 68.5 969 584 71.0 
95 162 281 . 202 24:5 
0.5 J 7 9 
0.0 ; 0 0.0 
0.0 0.0 


100 





Lt. Cols. % 
50 28.1 
60.7 
11.2 
0.0 3 
0.0 0 
0.0 0 


178 100 


Majs. % 
87 148 


Capts. 
79 


100 


823 


TOTAL 100 
*Colonel S. O. Fuqua not rated for F.Y. 1933. 
**Includes Graduates USMA 1933. 

NOTE: Four records not revised for F.Y. 1933 carried with previous ratings 


TABLE V 
PHILIPPINE SCOUTS 
Ratings ‘ols. % Lt.Cols. &% 
Excellent 0.0 1 
Satisfactory 0.0 1 


Unsatisfactory 0.0 0 
Not rated 0.0 0 


100 2 





Majs. % 

50.0 5 

50.0 4 
0.0 0 
0.0 


Ist Lts. % 
55.6 50. 4 400 
44.4 50. 6 0 
0.0 0.0 
0.0 


100 


TOTAL 100 


*Graduate U ‘SM. \ 1933. 


TABLE IV 
*PERCENTAGE OF EFFIENCY 


"1928 1929 1930 1931 
76.06 76.5 76.5 78.6 
76.7 779 79.3 799 
73.0 73.7 74.7 75.9 
69.7 71.3 73.06 
689 6998 71.4 
64.3 65.7 66.5 
71.8 729 742 


38th Infantry all animals and animal transport 
be replaced by motor vehicles. 

In the 26th Infantry and 28th Infantry all animals and 
animal transportation will be replaced by motor vehicles 
except the combat trains, which will rema 
drawn. 

In the 5th Infantry, roth Infantry, 13th In! 

Infantry and 65th Infantry all animals and a: 
portation of the service companies and th« 
headquarters (not regimental headquarters 
will be replaced by motor vehicles. 





Fiscal Years 
Colonels 
Lieutenant Colonels .... 
Majors 
Captains 
Ist Lieutenants 
2d Lieutenants 


All Officers 


1932 
82.5 
81.2 
76.9 
74.8 
72.8 
66.4 68.0 
75.8 77.7 


ioe The following method was used to » obtain the dim 
percentages: an arbitrary value of 100 was given to “Superior”, 
80 to “Excellent”, 60 to Satisfactory”, and 40 to “Unsatisfactory”. 


1933 
82.9 
83.4 
79.5 
76.8 
75.5 


. 71.02 


a ee ee In all other Infantry regiments in the U 
except the 2gth Infantry, animals and anime 
tion in the service companies, less combat t: 
the regimental headquarters (not regimental 
companies) will be replaced by motor v« 


combat trains will remain animal drawn. 1 


Notes on Motorization of Infantry 


p | IHE recent motorization program affects the Infantry 
as follows: All animals and animal transportation of 
the Division Headquarters and Military Police Com- 


panies and of the Infantry Brigade Headquarters and 
Headquarte rs Companies will be replaced by motor trans- 
rtation. 
In the 16th Infantry, 18th Infantry, 3oth Infantry and 


no change in the present status of transport 
2gth Infantry except that the field train of 
talion at Fort Sill, Oklahoma, will be m: 


present all animals of the 2d Battalion, one | 


alion sec 
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ce company and one platoon of the regi- 


. ‘company have been replaced by motor 
j C tor transportation will be furnished each 
. regiments of the Hawatian Division (19th, 
7 th Regiments) to motorize the regi- 
7 iarters, a portion of the regimental head- 
a iny and the service compan 
 ¢ otor transportation will be furnished the 
a and the 57th Infantry, both Philippine 
x nts, to motorize their service companies. 
re. r trucks will be supplied the 33rd Infantry 
by aus ts animal transportation. 
of transportation for the 14th Infantry, 15th 
By nfant 31st Intantry will not be changed. 
| ted that the motor transportation necessary 
for t changes will begin to arrive e about February 
] 
ve changes are summarized below: 
imal transportation replaced by motor. 
mal transportation replaced by motor except 
( 
ntal headquarters and service company 
I 


mental headquarters and the service company, 
less t train, motorized. The combat train to be 
| drawn 
Foreign service. (See article above). 
Completely animal drawn. 

and combat trains motorized. 


ent Station Type 
Infantry United States D 
Infantry United States D 
Infantry United States D 
Infantry United States D 
Infantry United States 
Infantry United States D 
7th Infantry United States D 
Infantry United States D 
Infantry United States D 
Infantry United States * 
Infantry United States D 
Infantry United States D 
fantry United States C 
nfantry Panama Canal E-F 
fantry China E-F 
nfantry United States A 
nfantry United States D 
Infantry United States A 
Infantry Hawaii E 
Infantry United States D 
nfantry Hawaii E 
nfantry United States D 
nfantry United States D 
fantry United States D 
fantry United States D 
fantry United States B 
fantry Hawaii E 
fantry United States B 
fantry United States on 
fantry United States A 
fantry Philippine Dept. G 
fantry Panama Canal E 
fantry United States } 
fantry Hawaii E 
antry United States A 
fantry Philippine Dept. E 
fantry Philippine Dept. E 
lantry Puerto Rico * 
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*2d Battalion, 1 platoon cannon company 
Section, service company, all motorized 
motorized. Remainder—animal drawn 

Division HEADQUARTERS— Motorized. 


and 2d Battalion 
3d Battalion field trai 


Diviston HEADQUARTERS AND Miuitary Pouice CompPpanres 
Motorized. 
BrRiGADE HEADQUARTERS AND HEADQUARTERS COMPANIFS 
Motorized. 
y 7 5 


Experimental Portable Radio Set, SCR-195, T-1 


ESTS of an experimental portable radio set have been 
recently conducted by the Infantry Board, 
ning, Georgia. | 
The set, (low 
wave), weighs 29.92 poate and consists of a set box, 
battery Chg control box, head phone and cord, micro 


| ort Ben 


operating on 1 ultra high frequency 


phone and cord, connecting cable and antenna 

Two sets were set up: and tested over a distance of 1 450 
yards and excellent results were obtained with both voice 
and key. 


I, ,GOO V ards, to 2, 


The distance between the sets was increased to 
250 yards, 500 y ards, with 


sign als coming in satisf actorily ate ach ot the se points. 


and then to 3, 
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a o 
The experimental portable radio set, SCR 195-T1, designed 
by the Field Artillery Board for hand transport. The insert 


shows the pack 


ready for carrying while the center pictus 

shows the set ready to operate The component parts are 
shou nN below: 

A. Antennae. 

B. Head phone and cord 

C. Set box 

D. Battery box. 

E. Control box. 

F, Microphone and cord 

G. Connecting cable from set box to control bo 
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Howeve r, at 4; 050 yards 1 it was not possib le to gee through 
with either voice or key. This failure 
great extent, to the nature of the terrain over which the 
tests were made. A characteristic of the low-wave radio 
is that it is se riously affected by ground forms that ap- 
parently cause the waves to be deflected from their course. 
Proof that distance was not the prevz ailing factor in the 
reception at this point was obtained when the sets were 
moved to another section of the reservation and sepa- 
rated by a distance of 5.7 mules 


was due, to a 


the signals being re- 
ceived satisfactory. , 
The tests revealed certain advant: ages and disadvantages 
connected with set and its operation. Its favorable char- 
acteristics were compactness, ease of dis- 
ibility 
Two serious disadvantages 


were developed —first, the necessity for a large batter 


light weight, 
mounting and assembling, satistactory range, and 


to use ikon voice or "wl 


supply in order to operate the set over an exte adel pe riod; 
second, mutual interference when more than two sets of 
this type are operated in the same vicinity, due to inherent 
characteristics of a super-regenerative receiver. 

The Infantry Board was of the opinion that, in case of 

war, the experimental radio set in its present form would 
be suitable as a means of parallel communication within 
the regimental net. It also stated that the most important 
— uses for the set were: 

_ Between front line battalions and regiments. 
i. Between Infantry and supporting artillery. 


In the security and information service. 
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Firing Demonstration of Weapons 


HE Ordnance Department recently 
Infantry Board with the following for 
light and heavy machine guns for stud) 


7.5-mm. Hotchkiss heavy machine 
7.5-mm. Hotchkiss light machine g 
7.62-mm. Hotchkiss light machine 
7.92- mm. Solothurn light machine g 
Ciba .45 Solothurn sub-machine 


Solothurn 20-mm. gun. 





The heat 7 Hotchkiss 7.5 caliber Lun weigh 
seat between two rear legs of tripod. The ca 
use when off the tripod and on bipod is on} 
but cannot be seen here. The bipod 1§ attac 


as on a light Hotchkiss macl 


fame 
The Browning automatic rifle, belt fed 
was also furnished. These weapons were fit 
ous ranges from 200 yards to 1,000 yards 


The results of the demot 
closed several points that are of special interest 
The performance of the Hotchkiss 7.51 


The Board recommended, the Chief of Infantry con-  1,000- sacle range. 


curring, that the experimental radio set be given an ex- 
tended service test. 


Effect of fire of a Solothurn 20-mm. gun on targets placed in the crew positions inside a Renault tank 
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vinced the Infantry Board that our heavy man-handled. Also, no anti-freeze solution is needed in 

ould be air cooled. Four water chests the winter, and the scarcity of water in arid regions will 

with each machine gun. As each chest not incapacitate the guns. 

+ weighs 22/2 pounds, the elimination of The board appare nely was not satisfied with the per 
ving of go pounds to be transported and formance of the belt fed Browning automatic rifle, as there 


were many stoppages during the firing tests. it was be- 


lieved that the permanent or se mi- permanent magazine 


method of feed would be more acceptable, and the head 
expressed a desire to make comparative tests of the various 
methods of feeding the automatic rifle or light machine 
gun. 

A very desirable feature of all the foreign machine guns 

was a carrying handle. 

After observing the Solothurn 20-mm. gun, the board 
light machine gun, caliber 7.5-mm. The expressed the belief that an anti-tank weapon should be 
is shown hinged down as butt plate automatic, be on a self- propelled mount, and be capable 

of penetrating an inch of armor at 1,000 yards. The fire 
from this gun was very effective, penetrating 2 and 3 

inch armor on the Renualt tank at ranges from 200 to 
1,000 yards. In all penetrations the projectile detonated 
inside the tank, causing considerable damage to the tar- 


SSTDESIT ISS ISIS 


gets placed in the crew compartment. 


7 5 A 7 
Selection of Officers 


; ; From the Arm ‘ Navy and 
caliber 7.92-mm. light machine gun. The Co, J 
pounds without the extra barrel. Note carry- Air Force Gazette 
indle, antiaircraft sight and magazine. a : ‘ 
hanare ft sig a ERE is a method of selecting officers which strikes 


us as being highly original. According to Exchange, 
a Berlin newspaper has printed the following answer to 
a query as to how a general officer judged his officers: 
“T divide my efiicees j into four classes as follows: The 
clever, the industrious, the lazy, and the stupid. Each 
thurn .45 caliber sub-machine gun weighs 101/, 
. : officer always possesses two of these qualities. Those who 
Note the bayonet and magazine for firing 20 rounds. 
der for the magazine may also be used as a filler by ate clever and industrious, | appoint to the General Staff. 
placing magazine in from the bottom. Use can under certain circumstances, be made of those 
who are stupid and lazy. The man who is clever and 
lazy qualifies for the highest leadership posts. He has 
the requisite nerves and the mental clarity for difficult 
decisions. But whoever is stupid and industrious must be 
got rid of, for he is too dangerous.” 








THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR 
AND ITS RESULTS 
By 
_ gun in firing position. CAPTAIN JOSE ANTONIO MEDEL, 
Formerly Cuban Army 

A critical discussion of American operations in 
Cuba in 1898 and their results as seen from a 
Cuban point of view. An historical document of 
value to Spanish War students. 

122 pages $1.00 5 maps 
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CANADA — Canadian Defence Quarterly — October, 
1933- 

GerMAny Unper THe Nazis. By Major T. V. Scuda- 

more, V.D., R.G.G.S., the British Columbia Regi- 


ment. ‘ 


Observing that Hitler’s fiery oratory is largely for 
home consumption, the author states that Cine is 
unlikely to force war in Europe to achieve her ends, as 
there is little really worth fighting for. Thus, the author 
notes, the small area of Slesvig-Holstein ceded to Den- 
mark, and the districts of Eupen and Malmedy, ceded 
to Belgium, are of little value. The ultimate fate of the 
Saar Basin 1s to be decided by a plebiscite in 1935: The 
outcome, the author thinks, is not nearly as certain today 
as it seemed to be in the recent past, when an overwhelm- 
ing German vote appeared a foregone conclusion. Alsace- 
Lorraine are permanently ey: in favor of France, and 
Germany has no wish to reopen this question, notwith- 
standing the fact that the population is overwhelmingly 
German. 

Although the Polish Corridor has been a fruitful cause 
of dispute for fifteen years, the author seems to attach 
great significance to the fact that the new German Gov- 
ernment actually recognized the right of Poland to exist 
as a separate state, an admission no previous German 
Government has made. Upper Silesia, in the author's 
opinion, should belong to one state or the other in its en- 
tirety. But, he adds, if it were to go to Germany, it 
would upset the balance of power, whilst if it were to go 
to Poland, the Polish disregard of minority rights would 
unquestionably cause serious trouble with the German 
population of this province. 

The author believes that the danger has switched to 
Austria, where Nazism is spreading rapidly and, unless 
French and Italian money can keep the present Govern- 
ment in power, the Nazis are bound to gain control, and 
that would bring forth the demand for a close economic 
and political alliance with Germany. 

The principal change effected by the Nazi régune 
within Germany, the author observes, is the stinade of 
intolerance towards foreigners which resembles the grow- 
ing suspicion and rudeness that prevailed in the years 
before rt war. It is being fanned, he adds, by the same 
kind of propaganda. On the other hand, the author credits 
Hitler with having achieved the unification of Germany. 
He secured the support of the great industrialists and 
curbed the great landowners. He reduced unemployment, 
and is credited with other important achievements in the 
domestic field. ““On the whole,” the author states, “the 


revolution in Germany has been carried th: 
minimum of bloodshed, but possibly not 
mum of injustice, but the great test is yet t 


The future, the author writes, is unc: 


Hindenburg passes from the scene, the poy 
to Hitler as President and Dictator, and th. 
new Chancellor may be materially reduced 
possibility of a Hohenzollern coming to the | 


in the person of the eldest son of the Crow: 
member of the Catholic branch of the | 
family. “Whatever the outcome,” the aut! 
“democracy in Germany, as elsewhere, has { 


MEXICO—Revista del Ejercito y de la 
tember, 1933. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE CHILEAN ARMY. 


The Republic of Chile, with a national do: 
square kilometres and a population 1 in excess 
quarter millions, maintains an army of 1,43 
20,950 men. It consists of fifteen regiment: 
three battalions of alpine infantry, five battalions 
chasseurs, nine regiments of cavalry, five regim 
field artillery and three battalions of mount 
Five battalions of heavy artillery and five bate: 
A. artillery are projected but have not yet bee 


The infantry regiments consist of four rifk 
and two machine. gun companies. The alpine Battalior 
consists of two rifle and one M.G. companies. Th 
seur battalions have two rifle and one signal 
The cavalry regiment contains three troops of lancers 
one M.G, troop. The field artillery regime: 
four batteries, the mountain Rieiiens of tw 


The army is organized into five divisions 
cavalry division. One regiment of engince: 
battalions of trains complete the military establishn 

The Air Service consists of one air regis 
observation, two pursuit and two bombard: 
rons. 

The Army is supplemented by the const 
sisting of 852 officers and 15,981 men. 

Military service is compulsory for both s 
ages of nineteen and forty-five. Active servic 
year. Nine years are allotted to service in th 
and the remainder in the second levy. Aci 
periods of varying lengths are exacted of « 
The Military School supplies the officer p 
both the active and the reserve list. Reser\ 
not eligible for promotion above the grade « 
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terreichische Wenrzeitung- December 


es IN THE Far East. By Gok. 


reports, the Soviet forces in the Far East 
Bliicher, whose headquarters are at Cha- 
The first of these, 
Province, on the Pacific Coast, comprises 


rs of two main groups. 


s consisting of eight infantry regiments, 
egiments, 184 field pieces, three armored 
fifteen auto M.G’s, and chemical war- 
‘sddision to these, there are two regiments 
munists (1 Corean, 1 Chinese) , a detach- 
vitchensk (1 infantry regiment, 1 cavalry 
llery, frontier guards, state = constabulary and 
\Mounted Police). 
d group, in Transbaikal Province, comprises 
Corps consisting of nine infantry and seven 
nents, one-half regiment of Mongol cavalry, 
pieces, 45 tanks, fifteen auto M.G’s, one 
hemical warfare troops, detachments of the 


rds (V.O.X.R.) and the State Constabulary 


iet Air Force in the Far East consists of 250 


aurplanes if ncluding fifteen seaplanes, and eighteen Mon- 


golian plar eS. 


sidered as 


aivisions 


wuxiltaries. 


Troops of Outer Mongolia may be con- 
These consist of about seven cavalry 
two infantry divisions, heavy and mounted 


artillery, and eighty light tanks. These troops were re- 
organized in 1929 and include a cadre of 2,000 Russian 
ofhcers and specialists, 

The author observes that the Soviet Government ap- 
parently is planning the establishment of military fron- 
tier districts to be populated by specially selected colonists 
who are to be granted special privileges, including the 


r 
i 
+ 
hy 
it 


ility fort 


ight to own property, in return for their perpetual availa- 


e defence of the frontiers. 


The author quotes Tchassovoi, military periodical pub- 


lished by 


V| ladivost 


Russian emigres in Paris, to the effect, that 
k and Chabarovsk have been fortified and pro- 
heavy artillery. Fifty submarines are said to 
shipped by rail for assembly at Vladivostok. 
rities apparently regard the troops actually in 
st adequate to meet any emergency, and they 
mplate additional sachiligasinn. They con- 
ur service and chemical warfare equipment 
that of the Japanese, and believe that the latter 
ously handicapped by insurgent elements be- 


icks. 


Bulletin Belge des Sciences Militaires— 
1934. 


26TH U. S. Division. By A. Du Bois 


ing review of an article published under this 


ptember 15, 1933, number of the periodical 


Revue des Deux-Mondes (pages 334-365) by one of the 
French army instructors attached to the Yankee Division 
early in 1918. The author tells of his experiences in that 


assignment which, he writes, required tact and diplomacy 
in addition to professional attainments. | le observes that 
in his dealings with Americans he had to guard against 
two things: American sensitiveness and French polite 
ness. It was imperative, he states, to avoid even the 


semblance of desire to assume command over the 


American troops, and he found it preferable to wait until 
his American comrades asked his advice rather than to 


offer it On 


couched in the most tactful form Americans would often 


unsolicited. the other hand, suggestions 
pretend not to understand and accuse the French in 
structors of lacking in frankness. The 
that most Americans completely misunderstood French 


politeness. 


author believe s 


“Their race,” he writes, “their education 
their inclination towards brusque and quick action makes 
of them, with some exceptions, strangers to fine words 
and demeanor. 


Many of them pages ated ‘French 


politeness’ in form but transformed it into a defensive 
weapon; dissimulation.” 

The author completes his narrative with interesting 
character sketches of the leaders of the 26th Division, 
among them Colonel John Henry Parker, “the hundred 
per cent American, who rejoiced when his division went 
into battle for the first time under its own commanders.” 
General Charles H. Cole, commander of the 52d Brigade, 
Colonel Edward L. Logan, Colonel Duncan K. Major 
and General Clarence He 


them in eugolistic praise. 


Edwards. remembers all of 

The ae quotes General Degoutte’s citation of the 
26th Division, published in an Order of the Day of the 
French Sixth Army after the first phase of the attack on 
July 18, 1918, and which concludes with General De 
goutte’ s statement: “I could not have done better with 
my own troops.” 

M. Du Boisrouvray concludes his article with a narra- 
“by 
on October 16, in Bots de 


tive of the severe and costly engagements fought 
units of this glorious division” 
Haumont, and October 


17-23 in Bois d’Bruppy, hill 360 
and Belleau Wood. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
August, 1933. 


Tue Russian CAVALRY ON THE FRONT OF THE Rus- 
SIAN EicutH Army, AuGust 6-23, 1914. By Captain 
Alexander Mizinov, G.S. 


The author discusses an interesting incident in course 
of the operations of the Russian 12th ¢ 
and the 


Vojenske Roznledy July- 


‘avalary Division 
General Zhigolin 
Austro-Russian frontier, 
during the early phases of the World War. These cav alry 
divisions covered the front of the Russian E ighth Army, 
which was deploying along the line: Posilocess 
lince 


2d Cossack Division under 
along the Zorucz River, on the 


Jarmo- 


Dunajevsce. As soon as General Zhigolin deter 
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mined that Hungarian Honvéd Hussar Division was 
marching on Gorodok, a town directly behind the center 
of his ¢ avalry screen, he decided to organize for defence. 

He concentrated his Cossack Tiekdion in front of Goro- 
dok and sought to frustrate hostile reconnaissance activi- 
ties. 

The Hungarian 5th Honvéd Hussar Division, reén- 
forced by the Austro-Hungarian 15th Cavalry Brigade 
and the 32d Jager betallion, deployed along the west 
bank of the Zorucz River in the evening of August 15. 


It effected a river crossing at 5:00 p- m., on the following 


D 
day and, after pushing back the three Cossack troops 
which had opposed them, threw a bridge across the 
stream for its trains and went into bivouac near Kozina. 
At the same time the 2d Cossack Division reported that 
the Austro-Hungarian 1st Cavalry Division, which had 
bivouacked on the night of August 15 near Skala, like- 
wise effected a crossing of dhe frontier stream on the 
morning of the 16th, and was advancing on Kamieniec- 
Podolsk. 

On August 17th the 5th Honvéd Hussar Division re- 
sumed its march on Gorodok, while the Russian Cavalry 
fell back towards Lysovody. The Russians made the first 
serious stand to oppose the enemy advance at Gorodok, 
where the 1st Volga Regiment and the Don Cossack 
brigade supported by fourteen pieces of field artillery 
occupied a defensive position of the Gorodok- Jarmolince 
road. The Austro-Hungarian commander, believing 
that he was being opposed by the Russian main forces, 
ordered an attack. His rgth and 23d cavalry brigades 
attacked Gorodok from the north, and the 15th salle 
brigade attacked from the south. Artillery supported the 
action by concentrations placed upon the Russian 
trenches The attack on the north progressed very slowly. 
The 15th brigade, having the advantage of wooded ter- 
rain, sanceeded 3 in closing i in upon the _ trenches. 
A portion of the 7th Hussar Regiment charged in three 
lines. They came within 800 or goo paces of the Russian 
trenches without difficulty. At that moment, however, 
the Russians opened a deadly rifle and machine gun fire 
which enfiladed the assault waves and threw the attacker 
The attack of the 8th Hussars fared no 
better even though they managed to inflict severe losses 
upon the Russians. The defeated Hungarian cavalry divi- 
sion withdrew under cover of darkness. All went well 
until they approached the river crossing. The infantry 
battalion, which had been left behind to guard the cross- 
ing, it seems, already heard the news of gt defeat and 


into confusion. 


became panic stricken. In the darkness and the down- 
pour of rain the infantrymen mistook the retreating 
cavalry for pursuing Cossacks and opened fire on them 
inflicting further casualties upon the defeated troops. 

Although the fortunes of war favored him in the end, 
General Brussiloy was not at all satisfied with the con- 
duct of operations by General Zhigalin. He relieved his 
cavalry commander and appointed General Pavlov to take 
his place. 


JOURNAL 


FRANCE—La Revue D'Infanterie—Nov 


THe ProBL—eM OF INFANTRY OBSERVA1 


mandant A. Mathieu. 


Quoting Combat Instructions for Small | 


January, 1916, to the effect that “obser, 


the principal sources of military intellige: 


be organized 


echelons. . 8 ie 


therefore, on a permanent 
the author undertakes ¢ 
important phase of infantry activity with a \ 
ata satisfactory solution of the problem. 
The author believes that the infantry bat 
have two observation groups of one N.C.( ) 
vates each. Moreover, each machine gui 
fantry weapon company should be equipp 
range binoculars or scissors instruments of 
but having tripods which permit their use 
position. Training of intelligence personn 
placed in charge of the regimental intellige: 
this connection the author notes that the bes: 
reports are without value unless they ar 


promptly to the proper commander. Hence he bel 


that the training of intelligence and communications per. 


sonnel should go hand in hand. It likewise should emp 
size liaison henteen the infantry and supporting arms 


Personnel should be trained to establish observa 


posts and in their proper functioning both under st 


ized and mobile conditions of warfare. Men n 
trained not only to be accurate in observation, but 
precise and exact in expression. Training of intellig 
personnel, both individual and collective, should 
to intelligence, develop techincal knowledge 
tudes, ied physical qualities under the most vari: able 
ditions, day and night, in every type of terrain 


nr 
apf 


¥ 


attainment of the highest degree of efficiency is imper- 


tive, the author concludes, because in the final analysis 
superiority of observation is the basic condition of super 


iority of fire which, in turn, decides the result of moder 


battle. 


GERMANY 
a7 


- Militar Wochenblatt - 


December 1 


7 & -al 
ORGANIZATION OF THE JAPANESE ARMY. General Milt 


tary Information. 


According to ‘““Krasnaya Svezda,”” official Soviet mult 


modernization of the armament of their sevent: 
with a view of 1 increasing their fire power some 
per cent. The project includes the : ee! 
or four new divisions, and eight tank regi! 
believed that this program is now about one-thit 
pleted. Japan has approximately 2,000 airp! 
number of light planes has been materially 11 
there still exists a considerable shortage in 
type of aircraft. The four-year naval prog! 

for 8,500-ton cruisers with five triple-gun tu: 


10 


tary periodical (No. 263), the Japanese are planning the 


Nn divisions 









must 

ut CO De 
elligenc 
d appe ii 
nd apt 
able con- 
in. The 
; imper- 
analysis 
of super 


modern 


’ Jel 101, 





They are to be capable of a speed of 
fi in includes the construction of two 
lane carriers, one mine planter (5,000 

) destroyers, six submarines, eleven auxili- 
t air squé adrons. Appropriations for this 

tal 670 million yen, of which 80 million 
ip spropriated for the current year. 


REA TAIN 


\ugust, 


Journal of the Royal Service Insti- 
1933- 


SITUATION. By 


F.R.G.S. 


NATIONAI 


p Newman, B.A., 


Major E. 


m cher topics of current interest in the field of 
nat affairs, the author discusses the existing 
cween China and Japan. The armistice of 
3, provided that the Chinese Army remain 
t and de of the line: Yenching-Tung-C how-Lutai; 


nese withdrawal by airplane or other means; upon con- 
firmatiot 


itndraw | 


of the Chinese withdrawal, the Japanese to 
iorth of the Great Wall; formation of a Chinese 
police force to maintain order in the area north and east 
Since the signing of the armistice no 
Although 
the Chinese have complied with the terms of the armis- 
tice, some Manchukuo troops still appear to be south of 
the Great Wall. The Japanese, however, deny control of 
them 

[he general situation in Manchuria and Jehol out- 
WwW ardly 


lof the ag 1 line. 
further military operations m.. a place. 


t least appears to be quiet. Muinor operations 
wit hou ‘pore are in progress against brigands in 
assuming control of all railways in Manchuria, 
xcept 4 Russian-owned Chinese Eastern, the Japanese 
nave greatly consolidated their position. They are aiming 
at adapting the railway system to military needs. 

The Chinese-Eastern Railway question remains un- 

olved. The author states that the situation is most diff- 
cult. The Soviet Union complained that the Japanese 
have interfered with the operation of the line, imprisoned 
Soviet citizens, and have forcibly used the Soviet rail- 
Ways to transport troops. Change of ownership of this 
railroad, and the conversion of the Russian gauge to the 
Manchurian normal track, would separate Vladivostok 
from Siberia and render it untenable by the Russians in 
-ase Of war. 

Chinese feeling still runs high against the Japanese, 


and the boycott of Japanese goods continues. The Nan- 


king government realizes, however, that its cause in 
Manchuria is lost. Only the desire “to save face,” the 
puthor tates, prevents an early understanding with Man- 
hukuo and ry oe The Canton plan to fight the Jap- 
anese fa:'ed to materialize and it seems that the move 
as in reality intended more against the Nanking gov- 
‘ment ‘\an against Japan. Communists manifested 
- 2 vity. The Red Army gained some successes 
ast } 


it the situation has not shown any signs of 
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A more serious rebellion of Moslems in 
Sinkiang was finally liquidated by the setting up of : 
compromise administration of Chinese, Tungans i 
Turks, which apparently enjoys the confidence of the 
Moslem population. 


growing worse. 


Journal of the United Service Institution—November, 
1933: 


ITALY AND THE BALKAN Srartes. By 


L. Villani, M.C. 


Referring to Italy’s historic interest in the Balkans, the 
author edinie in brief summaries existing relations be 
tween Italy and the several Balkan states. Although the 
seizure by Italy of certain islands in the Eastern Mediter 
ranean during the Italo-Turkish war of 1911-1912, and 
subsequent Italian aspirations in Asia Minor otiienh 
with the ambitions of Greece 


Commendatore 


and was the fruitful cause 
of friction between the two nations, the failure of the 
Greeks in the Smyrna campaign served to eliminate the 
disturbing causes of ri alry, and the pre sent relations be 
tween Italy and Greece, the author states, are those of 
cordial cooperation. Italians are playing an important part 
in the development of Greece. 


Turkey 


largely bec ause of Turkish suspicion. 


difficult, 
Today better feel 
ings prevail, and the political and commercial relations 
have grown more intimate. 


Italian relations with were at first 


Italy has concluded treaties 
of friendship with both Greece and Turkey. 

In Albania, the 
almost purely negative,’ not unlike 
Britain in The  Italian-Albanian 
was deliberately drafted on the 
of the Anglo-Portugese treaty. Italy 1s that 
Albania should never fall into the hands or sphere of 


author states, “Traly’ § interests are 


those of Great 
Portugal. treaty of 


alliance, he adds, lines 


anxious 


influence of any foreign power, and she has no wish to 
occupy any part of Albenten territory herself. The author 
defends the construction with Italian help of alleged 
“military roads” in Albania on the ground that these 
roads merely link up communities of che interior and con 
nect the producing agricultural districts with the coast. 
Although capable of military uses, he states, these roads 
are a primary necessity of a very backward country. Italy 
has helpd Albania in organizing her army which consists 
of one full division and one dedlabies division. This army 
is primarily designed for the protection of the country 
against roving armed bands which abound in the Bal 
con 

Italy’s relations with Jugoslavia are more difficult than 
with any other Balkan State. This is largely due to a 
clash of interests which owes its origin to certain terri- 
torial arrangements perpetrated by the Paris Peace Con- 
ference in favor of Jugoslavia and to the detriment of 
Italy or vice versa. The principal bone of contention at 
present seems to be the Jugoslav claim to all of “Venezia 
Giulia” awarded in its entirety to Italy, and the author 
charges the Belgrade Government. with encouraging 


terroristic activities seeking to foment trouble between 
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the Italian and Slav populations of the disputed territory 
Although the ratio of the Italian and Slav population ot 
that province is germane to the issue, the author ignores 
such data completely, but denounces France and Czecho- 
slovakia for encouraging Jugoslav annexationist designs by 
supplying that country with large quantities of war ma- 
terial. With the recent improvement in Franco-Italian 
relations, the author believes, the stream of war material 
pouring into Jugoslavia will tend to dry up, and without 
French help or encouragement Jugoslavia will cease to be 
a menace to Italy. 

Although Italians engaged in some hard fighting with 
Bulgarian troops during the World War, edlasianin today 
between Italy and Bulgaria are most cordial. This is to 
some extent due to the marriage of King Boris and an 
Italian Princess. Italo-Bulgarian trade 1s active, and on 
the whole very satisfactory to Italian commercial interests. 

Italo-Rumamian affected by 


relations are somewhat 


Italy's friendship with Hungary. The author states, how- 
ever, that it ts not Italy’s policy to pla ay one of these coun- 
tries against the other, but rather “‘to play ay the part of 
the honest broker.” While Italy regards certain provisions 
of the Peace Treaties as unsatisfactory, and believes that 
their perpetuation will tend to keep Europe in a state 
of dangerous unrest, a revisionist policy, if insisted upon 


He be- 


lieves that the Four-Power Pact sponsored by Mussolini 


at once, may prove eque ally dangerous to peace. 


furnishes a safe middle-course and serves as a reminder 
that Article 19 of the League of Nations Covenant pro- 
vides for treaty 
arise. 


revision when favorable circumstances 


The author concludes by pointing to the fact that the 
most deplorab le effect of the Paris Peace settlement was 
the Balkanization of Central Europe. This condition 
existed 250 years ago when Turkish rule extended almost 
to the gates ‘of Vienna. It was driven back southeastward 
with the expulsion of the Turks from Central Europe, but 
advanced once more as an aftermath of the World War. 
The author expresses the hope that civilized countries will 
agree “that the movement be now stopped, and if possi- 
ble driven yet further back.” 


HUNGARY 
1933- 


PrincipLes oF Mopern Murary 
SHORT-TERM Service. By 


Magyar Katonai Szemle November, 


TRAINING FOR 
Captain Francis Horvath. 


The World War demonstrated that long protracted 
conflicts are as detrimental to the victor as to the van- 
quished. Hence, the author concludes, it may be assumed 
that nations in the future will seek to bring wars to as 
rapid a conclusion as possible. This, he thinks, can best 
be accomplished by striking before the enemy is fully 
prepared for action. Wars of the future, therefore, are 
likely to begin with startling suddenness—without any 
preliminary warning whatever. Such course naturally 
presupposes the maintenance even in time of peace of a 
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military force sufficiently strong and well- 
a purpose. With this objective i In view, t! 
ning of military training assumes particu 
in view of the prevailing systems of short 
service. 

The author divides the training of the s 
phases: (1) preliminary, in civil life; (2 
ing the period of active service; and (3) s 
both in civil life and periods of active s¢ 
colors. 

The preliminary phase is charged with ¢ 
ing, phy sical development and discipline 
be “completed before the eighteenth year of 
eighteen and twenty-one the individual r: 
tion in the school of the soldier, eleme: 
marksmanship. During the second phase, 
ice, the individual is being developed int 
soldier, while the objective of the third 
the reservist abreast with military deve! 
changes, to keep up his interest in military 
to qualify him for functions of leadership 
grade. 

The author believes that the period of 


should be devoted toa thorough training Ol 


As far as possible each individual should bx 
an arm or weapon of his own choice or spe 


Six months should suffice to make of him an 


CXpert in 


the service of that weapon. These six months th 
would divide into three periods: two months for indi 


vidual instruction, 
units and one month for training in the 


three months for training i: 


Promotion to N.C.O. grades would require additior 


service and training for especially selected candidates hav. 
ing the necessary aptitude for leadership. 
Only young men of adequate education 
thinks, should be admitted as candidates for reser 
missions after having served with the colors one full year 
He emphasizes the importance of uniformity of traning 


and indoctrination. 


This, the author states, is p 


the 


ticular 


important in officers. Homogeneity in the orps of f 
cers will most likely result if the officer persor nel is com 


posed of graduates of the same institution 
officers should be experts in the technique of t 


Compan 


weapons of their own arm, and they should possess som 


knowledge of the essential characteristics of th 


yther com 


bat arms. Before promotion to field grade, officers sh 


be afforded an opportunity to become thorou; 
with other arms, their tactics and techniqu 
cates in all training the practical, applicator 
instruction, and favors the use of talking fil: 


Pesti Naplo—September 29, 1933. 


The usually well-informed Budapest daily 
publishes an interesting account by a speci: 
ent concerning a recent lease by Japan of 
lions of acres of cotton land in Aby rssinia. Jat 
are to make their first appearance on the A 


uy fan 








It suck , fucure. The Japanese leasehold is in close 
. Iralian colony of Eritrea. According to 
an , American interests sought to obtain a 
ct - tact of land, but lost out to the Japanese. 
| ipan no longer conceals her determination 
three cy of frank aggression. Of course the pro- 
.. re Japanese plan requires a good deal of 
entary is they seek to obtain by means of syste- 
» of their cheap products upon the markets 
[he ambitious plan of economic and mili 
build. — sm, the writer observes, has evoked grave 
should BiBonce ¢ all nations, but more especially among 
f the Anglo- Saxon world, who with good 
ir high standard of living menaced by Jap- 
rill and = ibor c apable of subsisting on a bowl of rice. 
ta di Fanteria—Januaty, 


1934. 


ar saw the advent of a new military maga 
the Rivista 
yi Fant successor to another similar periodical which 


r] ve 
bine devoted to the interests of the infantry, 
rmant since 1904. In reality, however, this 

ry review is the well-known Rivista Militare 
a new name assumed by direction of Il 
of the Royal Italian Government and Min- 
The reason for this change of designation 
nade apparent by Mussolini’s dedicatory message. 
peaks of Infantry,” "I speaks 

D ople’ in the broadest and profoundest sense of 
Whoever speaks of ‘the Infantry,’ speaks of the 

n of the eople from the dawn of history to the 
Whoever speaks of ‘the Infantry g speaks of 
element of the battle and of war: today as 
tomorrow as today and forever . The 
BP ascist tGi vernment has recognized this historic and moral 
eve com Iggmprecedence of the Infantry, and for the past decade has 


writes Il Duce, 


< 
= 


nt day 





CCISIVE 


esterday 





ll eel wary ipon it the honor of guarding the Unknown 
training (gMOldier; it is recruiting to its ranks the flower of the 
ticularly Mevies; iC 1s providing that arm with all the effective in- 
1 lke truments of war.” It 1s meet and proper, that this glor- 
.< ous, basic arm be provided also with a medium of infor- 


ympant ation of its own in order that it may be the better pre- 


ired to perform its difficult tasks in any future emer- 


principa | 


ess some BeNC\ 
her com The first number of the Rivista di Fanteria, published 
rs should HD Rome under the auspices of the General Staff and the 


familiar Ministry of War, is wholly dedicatory. First of all, there 


Je advo PEEPS 2 replica of the Royal Patent of the Order of Military 

ae Merit House of Savoy, conferred upon the In- 

Bantry for valiant services rendered in the World 

Nar tollowed by the citation of the Infantry for 

his honor by the Duke of Aosti and Italy's 

‘all enera during the World War, General Armando 

. az. Lerers of homage by the Marshals of Italy, the 

ee we \¢ armies and army corps and other digni- 

. = aries italian Army fill the remainder of 108 pages. 

pipe 7 n this chorus of eulogy and praise, and with 
— ands str 





d across the seas Siloctente our comrades 1n 
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arms, the Doughboys of Sunny Italy, upon the advent 
of the Rivista di Fanteria which, we are sure, will live up 
to the best traditions not only of the worthy pe riodi al 
whose place it now takes, but equally to the highest 


ideals of the “Queen of the battle’’ of all ages: the 
infantry. 
JUGOSLA VIA— Pesadisko-A rtileriski Glasnik July 


August-September, 1933. 


TRAINING PLANS AND ScHepuLes. By Lieutenant Col 


Matagic. 


onel ly an L. 


The author bases his program of instruction upon the 
theory that the thorough training of the individual is by 


He 


devotes 56 per cent of the available training pe riod to the 


far the most important phase of military training. 


instruction of the individual as against 24 per cent to the 
squad, and 20 per cent to the pl atoon. 
stress upon the m arksmanship tr aining 


He lays great 
the 
individual instruction, and his progr: am allot 112 hours 
to this subject. 


S part of 


Bayonet training receives twenty-six 
Combat training 
and tactics receive a total of 211 hours during the train 
ing period January 1-July 31. 

The author believes that battalion commanders are 
responsible for the collective training of the units under 
their command. They should, a prepare the pro- 
gram of training for that phase of instruction, and they 


should provide for the training of specialists, such as auto 


hours, gas defence only seven Pn 


matic riflemen, intelligence and communication person 
nel, and of N.C.O. replacements. The author presents a 
complete training schedule to include the platoon. 


SWITZERLAND — Allgemeine Schweizerische Mili- 
tarzeitung—July, 1933-. 


Tue BAYONET IN THE Wortp WAR AND AT SHANGHAI 


By Colonel von Loebell. 


The author endeavors to answer the question frequently 
asked, whether or not the bayonet has become an obsolete 
weapon. Citing examples of its use in the World War, 
the author states that these experiences warrant the con 
clusion that the war of the future, like those of the past, 
will inevitably abound in incidents of hand-to-hand fight 
ing, and although he recognizes the fact that hand gre 

nades have materially limited the use of the cold steel, the 
bayonet is by no means obsolete, and that it will continue 
to play an important part at the decisive moment of the 
battles of the future. The recent fighting at Shanghai, the 
author states, fully bears out ais: view even though we 
make allowances for the peculiarities of the situation. 
Hand-to-hand combat occurred frequently at Shanghai, 
and the combatants used the bayonet as freely 
butts and hand grenades. 
these encounters the Chinese proved superior to the Jap- 


as rifle 
The author observes that in 


anese, notably the Japanese marines, who failed rather 
miserably. Chinese longswordsmen were particularly ef- 
fective in their death-defying assaults. 


















C.C.C. Company | 205 
Best in Second Corps Area 


N mM iking the selection of the best Civilian Conser- 


vation Corps Company in the Second Corps Area, 
inspecting officers made note of the following details in 
connection with C.C.C. Company No. 1205, stationed 
at C; amp 26, Finger Lake, New York, winner of the 
Army and N avy wear competition: 


The plan for the camp showed a compact, well laid out 
scheme. Myrtle and shrubs, gathered nearby, were re 
planted so as to make the camp site attractive. The C.C.¢ 
men volunteered to do the necessary work of embellishing 
their camp after working hours 

The camp was established in a park at some distance from 
Ithaca, with no camping facilities at hand. The site had 
to be improved by a cut-off ditch on one side, and a small 
reservior was built for a water supply. Tents were set up 
without crowding the site, and the C.C.C. men took per 
sonal interest in making the camp the best entered in the 
Army and Navy Journal competition. 

Wooden floors were made for all tents and wire frames 
held the side walls. Facilities for hanging clothes were 
provided by the erection of interior ridge poles between 
the vertical tent poles. 

Garbage from the kitchen was hauled away by farmers 
three times a day, and liquids were disposed of in a fly- 
proof sump-well. Lye water and lime around the sump- 





Camp No. 26, the prize-winning camp of the Second Corps Area, at Finger Lake, New Y 
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hole prevented the breeding of flies. Car 
covered oil barrels, after burning, to 
particles. 

Fresh milk was served daily, and chick 
twice weekly. Enamelware was used for 1 
camp officers had the same food Served t 

The camp organized a baseball team, a: 
for volleyball, swimming, boxing, and ind 
recreation tent was equipped with a radi 
musical instruments were the property of t! 
ply of magazines and newspapers, a travel 
writing equipment were available. Loca 
cordial in taking care of religious servi 
Lecturers from Ithaca visited the camp, 
shown once a week 

The men constructed a swimming po 
furnished by the State of New York. 




















The camp was commanded by Major ‘a 
28th Infantry. First Lieutenant Nich 
Robinson, also of the 28th Infantry, 


Dempewolf, 





Was § 





mand, while the medical officer was Commander G 


L. Wickes (MC), U. S. Navy. 
7 7 7 


Improvised Night Firing Device 





HE accompanying photograph shows 





night hring device developed by C aptain | 

















ACed in 
| food 


mushed 
ind the 





ioht firing device developed by Captain F. 
th Infantry. 


the front side, and a hinged back. These 


DIT SW 
tain be procured in a5 and 10 cent store at a 
st OF tel I 
4 disc of transparent paper, with cross lines ruled in 
inn C. HM. dia ink, is inserted beneath the lens. The device is 
nolas | ht in weight, easily carried, of negligible cost, and is 
, ssily set or hung 1n the desired position. 
cOrge 
1 7 1 
raining Schedules 
HE Inrantry JouRNAL has complete training sched- 
— iles and charts prepared by the 2oth Infantry, which 
E. Bro | be loaned to any officer who is interested. 
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7th Infantry is shown here closed and open. 


The device consists of a rec- 
ped japanned tin container measuring ap- 
"“n@ 2, with a large lens and an on and 
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| The Infantry Is the Army! 
Extract from opinion of 
Attorney General Wm. Wirt, 
dated February 17, 182 
“@ © ®The provision of the act of 24th April, 1806, 


out of which the question arises 1S, ‘that battalion and 


regimental paymasters shall receive the pay and emolu- 
ments of major.’ 





The question is, what major is meant? 
Is it major of Infantry or major of Cavalry? 

“The main body and basis of an army is the Infantry: 
Cavalry and Artillery are appendag uges to it. When, there- 
fore, any particular grade of nailicary officer ts spoken of, 


without more saying, the mind naturally refers to the 


main body. If | Bet 1 say ‘A.B. is a cz aptain in the Brit- 


ish Army,’ I should naturally be understood to mean a 


captain in the main body of the army: that is, the In- 
fantry. If I mean to convey the idea that he is a captain 
in the Cavalry, | should think it necessary to use that 
specific expression; and I should not expect to convey 
the idea by st ating, in general terms, that he was a ca 


tain in the army. The consiesion is, | admit, founded on 


the postulate that the Infantry is the substratum and 


main body of the army, to which all general allusions to 


military grade are naturally referred. But this postulate 
must, I think, in all candor be conceded.* * * 
“T have the honor to remain, sir, very respectfully, 


your obedient servant, 


Wan. Wirt 


“To the Secretary of War.” 





Fort Bennir 





1g from the air 
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Machine Gun Aiming Stakes The aiming stakes are constructed of ot lenoeds 
for Night Firing of one inch angle iron, pointed at onc nd wyh.. 
By Captain F. E. Broxaw quarter- inch hole drilled two inches fro : 
17th Infantry wooden block about two inches long, w : 


a Christmas tree light socket and bored 
mut the passage of the light cord, is fitte: 
the angle formed by che shape of the ir 
bination shield and reflector of bright ti: 
the lower portion of the block and the 

The inner surface of the reflector is pa 
enamel. The inner surface of the stak 
with white enamel for a distance of thr. 
low the lower edge of the wooden bloc! 
are then applied on the white surface ; 
The entire stake is then given two coats of 
The blocks with reflectors attached are 
small screws inserted through holes drill: 
the stakes. 

Small bulbs are inserted in the sock 
stakes are wired together with forty fe 
At a point midway between the stak: 
about twenty feet in length is spliced. 
the cord terminates in a small plug with ¢ 

The battery box is a machine gun al 
equip ped with two No. 30 Cileabic dr 
connected by wire through the switch to tl 
They are held in ple ace ww a piece of sole k 
small cleats inside the box. A small wo 





Aiming stakes. battery box. and connecting wire. tached to the inner surface of the lid oomran 
: An additional length of wire, that may b 
UR equipment consists of two electrically illumi- extension light for use at gun positions o1 
nated aiming stakes, about sixty feet of flexible ing plane cables os maps, 1s carried in the bi 
waterproofed wire, and a battery box equipped with an ample room. 
on and off, push and pull type, recessed switch and a Stakes are set up six yards in front of ¢! 


flush plug receptacle. their illumination is controlled at the gun 


Chief of Infantry’s Combat Squad 





The First Squad of the Second Platoon, Company “B,” Fourteenth Infantry, has been 
designated as the Chief of Infantry’s Combat Squad. From left to right are: Corporal 
Clyde Johnson, Private First Class Sam Marcotte, Private First Class James E. Veech, 
Private Lee R. Walden, Private Robert D. Robinson and Private Albert P. Siskavitch 
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<r Cocone: Luxe P. Worrorp 
ry, Ohio National Guard 


\BLE landscape target for use of the 145th 
ry (Ohio National Guard) in field train- 

uring the summer of 1931 was designed 

necessary to conduct non-firing musketry 
number of different training areas, and to 
areas for the conduct of firing exercises on 
target. The portable feature was found to 
convement where it was necessary to use 
s for other training either just before or just 


Showing simplicity of the connec- 

n between the upper frame and 
ts of the portable landscape tar- 

et. As the legs are straightened up 

the frame drops into the slot at the 
» of each leg. 


indscape target exercises. The target is suitable 
tor either .22 caliber or .30 cdliboes fring exer- 


may be used on either outdoor or indoor ranges. 


ruction purposes and demonstrations the regu- 


cording target is accurately pasted on the up- 
W hei firing, a small scoring strip is pinned 
he recording target at the location corres- 
1¢ target and the sight setting to be used. 
g strip is a succession of rectangles measuring 
horizontally and two and one-half inches verti- 
rectangles corresponding to the target assigned 
ilar exercise are accurately located with aches. 
it target at the time the strip is placed; other 
scoring strip are marked and ignored in 
e score for that exercise. The strip, marked 
hcation of the firing unit and exercise fired, thus 
scorecard of the group for that exercise, a 
ing used for each exercise. 

‘ can be set up for use very quickly by driv- 
bayonets) at each corner of a rectangle 
by twelve feet. One man at each upright 
| the corresponding guy ropes, and assists a 


tl 








able Landscape Targets 


An easily constructed gad- 
get for increasing interest in 
musketry exercises. 


third man in fitting the projecting ends of the top bar of 
the upper frame into slots at the top of each upright. The 
bottom corners of the aiming target frame are placed in 
the lower sockets, and clamping buttons turned to hold 
both frames securely in position. 

For indoor use the target is set up against the wall, 
or in an open floor space with the guy ropes fastened to 
screw hooks temporarily located in the floor. 

The upper frame is covered with target cloth as usual. 
It 1s desirable to cover the cloth with a sheet of ordinary 
target paper before placing the recording sheet on it co 
eliminate wrinkling. The frame has an ‘of litional piece 
of cloth tacked along the upper edge which serves as a 
screen to prevent the firer from obse rving hits. The loose 
edge of the screen is tacked to a thick stick which holds 
it in place 1 in the wind. 

Composition wall board used for the aiming target 1s 
stiffened along all edges with lattice strips on both sides. 
One colored target of the ““A’” series is pasted on wo 
front, and to provide some variety in landscapes used, 
other of the same series ts pasted on the back. The aim 





raised to 
Measuring sticks are 


Portable landscape target with screen partially 
show relation of scoring strip to target. 
handy for accurately locating the scoring strips for later 
exercises. 














Two views of the portable landscape target leg. Moveable 
clamp buttons are placed on both sides, so that there are no 
rights and lefts. With a little care in getting uniform con- 
struction it is not necessary to keep Sets Se pe arate from each 
other, as any unit assembles with corresponding units from 
other sets. 


ing target sheets were trimmed to fit the frame, which 
was made smaller than the target so that high sight set- 
tings would not be required to clear the top of it, and to 
reduce the possibility of shooting up the aiming target 
when using the normal setting of 1,300 yards, 


The aiming target may be changed quickly between 
exercises by loosening the clamp Coetene and reversing 
the frame. The ‘tl frame is slightly shorter than the 
upper frame to provide for leceral adjustment. Vertical 
adjustment 1s made by placing small wedges under the 
frames as required. Actually in practice the tension of 
the clamp buttons on the frames made use of wedges for 
this purpose unnecessary. Use of the scoring strip placed 
with reference to the target assigned for each exercise 
makes it unnecessary to have a recording sheet which 
corresponds to the aiming target used. No adjustment 
between the two frames is required as the strip is placed 
with reference to features on the aiming target, and not 
with reference to those on the recording target. Adjust- 
ment of the frames with reference to each other is re- 
quired only when using a recording target with its cor- 
responding aiming target, and this was actually done 
only for demonstration purposes. If the construction is 
reasonably accurate no adjustment will be required unless 
extreme accuracy is desired. 


When conducting exercises with the .30 caliber rifle, 
which cuts out holes in the cloth in a short while, under 
conditions requiring but little loss of time between exer- 
cises, it is desirable to have an extra upper frame com- 
plete, so that it may be removed and new cloth and paper 
installed without interrupting the firing. 

In practice it was found that one man could set up the 
target without difficulty. It stood up and was used in a 
strong wind, without support other than the guys. For 
convenience the guy ropes were equipped with a sliding 
keeper similar to those on tent ropes. 


This portable target seems to solve some of the prob- 
hese incident to the use of the landscape target for in- 
struction purposes, and it has proven very helpful in creat- 
ing greater interest in musketry exercises with the small 
bore rifle as a part of the armory training of the rifle com- 
panies. The time required for gg of equipment 
is so reduced that the time available for training may be 
actually used for that purpose. 
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Source Materials for the History 
Of the National Guard 


N order to procure a list of source mater 

a history of the National Guard as a 
various states and territories, or of units t ¥ 
compiled, the National Guard Bureau 
cooperate with other agencies in order to « ae 
of the Civil Works Act. 7 

To this end a National Commission ha 
and provisions have been made so that thi 
accomplished in connection with a natio 












































local archives and with a minimum of expense and ef 
on the part of the State Adjutants General 

The National Guard Bureau has requested Stat 
jucants General to designate a suitable pe 

















such arrangements as will i insure that the interest 
military and naval history of your state shall poy 
neglected in this undertaking, and that Natior 
Guard of your state shall not be overlooked when a histo, 
of the National Guard of the United States is 
The Bureau has urged that, in addition ¢ 














writter 








the s 
of local archives decedy contemplated, the followin 
included in State C.W.A. projects: 

A separate list of source materials relating &: 
military forces, whether contained in archives. librar 
historical societies or other collections. 

A list of printed source materials, or secondary histor 
with information relating to the National Guard or ot 
state militias. 

While the materials for the history of the state militar 
forces are being listed, it is believed that the opportunin 
for cataloguing all source materials relating to the mil: 
tary and naval history of the state (whether of Reg 
Army activities, volunteer troops, or other organizatio 
should not be neglected. 
















































































Therefore it is suggested that 








in each state three separate lists be drawn up as follows 
Documentary sources for a complete military history 
the state. 
Sources for a history of the Militia or National Guard 
of the state including a list of printed sources, and second. 
ary works. 





























Such source materials for naval history as may be dis 
closed during the progress of the inventory. 











The National Guard Bureau is anxious that the list be 
made as complete as may be possible under the reer 
stances. It realizes that the states will wish to take ad 

vantage of this opportunity to make a wider list embrac- 
ing state volunteer and other military and na\ al activities 























As the form in which the present Civil Works Act has 
been passed by the Congress makes no provision for 
federal supervision, it will be necessary, in order that the 
work described above may be brou hte to a successful 
conclusion, that the Adjutant tet of each state, teft 
tory and the District of Columbia use his p: 
ence and the influence of his office: 


To insure that C.W.A. funds are allocate: 


territory or district, to further this survey as 




















nal influ 











his state, 





whole. 








€ project include adequate provisions 


Te 
y mF naval sources. 
7 Vorks Act is an emergency measure and 
wa 1 | effect immediately and last for a short 


ved that Adjutants General act immedi- 
te continously to secure the benefits of 










tormer 


l. C. CHEEVER 
sont National Guard 


By Cal 


snr 
in 





[ION in machine gun marksmanship in- 
lhe National Guard, has always been one 
rdest subjects to get results from. It is not 
ct for the average enlisted man to compre- 
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the Civil Works Act and the cooperation of the scholars 
in each state interested in this survey. 

If carried out as contemplated the result should be a 
complete survey, not only of source materials for the 
history of the National Guard, but of the sources for the 
military history of each state and territory. 


achine Gun T- Bases 


A simple method of securing 
guns to the armory floor. 


and the tripods removed. A groove was cut to hold the 
spade slightly nearer the front so that it was necessary to 


spring the tripod into pl: wce. This held the tripod abso- 


lutely solid on the T -base. After painting, the tripod 
numbers were stenciled on the T-bases. 
A 1000-inch range was laid off from where it was de- 


” 


sired to have the targets. Here iron plates 2"x3'A 
were set in sary with an armory floor. 


This plate was 
tapped with a 


" hole in the center and four holes for 
screws in the corners. The EF ites were accur ately pl aced 
so that the T-bases would be interch: inge able. One pl. ate 
was set under the center of the mortise and one at the end 
of the trail. T-bases and bolts 
with washers and winged heads used to fasten them to 


the floor plates. 


Holes were bored In the 


[his arrangement gives an absolutely solid mount for 
any kind of instruction, the n ates are not unsightly, the 
floors do not become disfigured, there is no dirty mess and 
the T-bases can be put den n and taken up in no time. 
This installation has been in use two seasons and has been 
more than satisfactory. The men take an interest and can 
be taught marksmanship and indirect laying indoors as 


well as out so far as mechanical difficulties are concerned. 





‘ Oe have been no ready means of his securing 
1| e be he goes on the range. Indirect laying has 
rit it of the question except with so many sismedlations 
) it le it impossible for even the better men to 
wing sta rz mechanics in the small amount of time 
. ble. The difficulty has been a suitable means of se- 
t sing the guns to the floor so that they would be abso- 
librar bt ld The guns would slide a little the best one 
d do—the men knew that any practice they did was 
his proximate and took little interest in it. The result 
as Pl men pr: actically green came on the range for the 
eliminary and record firing. 
m The following was tried as a remedy to the situation: 
ortunit T-bases were constructed of 6” x 134” soft wood 
the ined four sides and mortised together, the cross pieces 
Reg 4” long and the trail 48°. Four tripods were selected 
izat hose dials were the nearest level when set on the floor 
sted the proper height. The tripods were put on the T- 
follow ses and two heavy screws put in snugly up against each 
Story ont leg. The position of the trail spades was marked 
al Guard ; : 
1 second- 
\ be ais 
he list be 
circum: 
take ad- 
embrac- 
ACtIVIties 
; Act has 
asion for 
that the 


successtul 
ate, terri 
nal influ 


his state, ere ee ae i 





1 
vhole Machine Gun T-Base Shou ing Constructio 














2. Machine Gun Mounted on T-Base 


Right: 
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Reserve Officers 


By LitureNANT Cotonet J. W. SuTPHEN 
Infantry Reserve 
Executive Officer, 182d Brigade, gist Division 


HERE can be no doubt that in case of a general 

mobilization for a major emergency, Reserve officers 

will be called upon to fill positions on regimental, 
brigade and division staffs to even a greater extent than 
socesied during 8 World War. 

During 1918, in practically all National Army di- 
the ideeieael staff rarely had more than one 
Regular Army ‘lies, he being the Colonel in command. 
In the brigade, although the staff organization was rather 


visions, 


loosely constructed, there was sidean over one Regular 
With the 
division, aside from the commanding general, there was 
usually the chief of staff, the four G’s, and the division 
quartermaster who hailed from the Regular Army, the 
balance of the staff being composed of Emergency officers. 
There is every reason to believe that in another emergency 
more Reserve officers rather than less will be called upon 
to fill such staff positions. 


Army ofhicer besides the brigade commander. 


Since the war, tables of organization have been greatly 
changed. Staffs of regiment, brigade and division have 
been enlarged and augmented by officer specialists, and 
through subdivisions in staff organization the officer per- 
sonnel necessary to proper functioning has been tremen- 
Obviously, officers to fill these newly 
created positions must be drawn from the Reserve Corps. 
There is no other reservoir from which they can be drawn. 

This article confines itself to a discussion of the peace- 
time assignment and training of Reserve officers for staff 
duty, primarily with the regiment, brigade and division. 

Official comments upon the functioning of the lower 
staffs during the World War agree that inefficiency, con- 


dously increased. 


fusion and lack of team play was the rule rather than the 
exception, until after the personnel of these staffs had had 
actual battle experience. In other words, training in staff 
duties was obtained in the school of battle—a most costly 
educational institution. It was largely to avoid a repeti- 
tion of this experience that, in the Reserve division now 
organized on paper, provision has been made for definite 
assignment of Reserve officers to the various positions on 
the staffs within the division. 

Theoretically, these Reserve divisions, when mobilized, 
will be fully staffed by Reserve officers, trained to their 
jobs and ready to function efficiently with a minimum of 
refresher study. Does the present system of assignment 
and training warrant any such assumption? 


Their assignment and traip. 
ing for staff duty. 


The idea seems to be prevalent in Arm) 
ing the Reserves, that these staffs will ne. 
to function as at present organized ; 
emergency even divisions as at ig 
broken up, and that therefore staff assigi 
ing need not be taken too seriously. 

Only this attitude of mind can expla 
assignments made to staff positions. Cert 
instances, the qualifications of the officer 
not have been considered, or even inquir¢ 
ing Reserve officers for staff positions, pat 
there are certal 
cations “soliahs should be present before 


che brigade and division, 


ment is considered. 

It was demonstrated during the war that thos 
gency officers assigned to staff positions, who had not 
actual experience with troops prior to such assign 
miserably failed in efficiency in the majorit 
Hence, if possible, no officer should be ass 
work unless he has obtained the viewpoint of th: 
or battalion commander through having 
that capacity. 

Actual combat upsets the best laid plans. New | 
must be made on the spur of the moment t: 
A staff officer wit! 
experience, who can visualize what is happ: 
terse reports he receives, is invaluable. Hence, wheneve 
possible, officers with such experience should b 
for staff work. 


changing conditions. 


No staff can function properly unless ¢! 
of team play is developed. Hence, no off 
assigned to staff duty unless he is tempera: 
ble ‘of full codperation with other memb« 


and with the commanders of units making up ¢ 
mand. 
Many Reserve officers combine the 


mentioned above, but few seem to have found 

to staff assignment. The reason is obvious 

are in great demand by regimental comma: 

are now holding assignments to position 

could be EINE y to fill, while the staff for 

particularly qualified endeavors to train of W 

not their outstanding abilities. 
Therefore, to improve the present qua’ t staft 

cers, the first requisite is that only thos« rs Wi 









the work receive staff assignments. 
be given at least an even break in the 
snifestly qualified officers. 
matter of training, even more than to 
particular attention should be given. 
R gular Army are trained so that they 
y position with varying degrees of ef- 
rom their training with troops, they at- 
ols, including staff schools. Obviously, 
ining: 1s impossible in the case of the 
e best that can be expected of him ts 
sined to handle one particular job. The 


Tain: 


1 never be expected to become a thor- 

inded officer. He can be trained to ef- 

1 platoon, company or battalion, to com- 

, F in or a motor repair outfit; but he cannot 

| train enect be an efficient company commander and 

ly to assume the duties of a Brigade S-3. 

| e officers are successful business men. The 

atin: ther levote to military matters is limited. This 

devoted to training them to the job for 

best qualified. Ths particularly applies 
larly wit ¢ ficers assigned to staff duties. 

in mind, the ideal training of Reserve staff 

divided into four parts 


theoretical training in the duties of the par- 
lar staff sections to which they were assigned, and 
irdination of this section with the staff as a 
ssionmesl whole, and with the corresponding section of the 
staffs of higher and lower commands. 
(2) Training in the functioning of the staff from M Day 
to M plus 120. 
€ COMPANY’ (3) Tactical training through the media of map problems, 
inferences, etc., bringing into play the codrdination 
of the various staff sections. 
New olanlime (4) Field training, during which theoretical training is 
_ practically applied—the co6rdination of the various 
staff sections with similar sections of the staffs of 
batth higher and lower commands is stressed—and training 
g from thd with the staffs of the other arms is emphasized. 


wheneva The — 


ad not hag tt 


three parts would comprise inactive duty 
pining, the fourth, active duty at summer camp. 
: tendency on the part of higher authority 
nioully consider the question of assignments 
is has resulted in a lamentable lack of tangi- 
in the courses of training offered Reserve 
thcers. Unit commanders and unit instructors have 
nous courses of inactive duty training, most of 
uch to be desired. 
the number of officers assigned to regimen- 
g nd division staffs is small. The regimental 
fer to either look after the training of their 
s, or else these staff officers are assigned 
ip schools. In the one case, staff officer 
ot ich training as the regimental commander 
- and in the other, no staff training what- 
it does he receive any training in which 
h staffs of higher and lower units is 


f , 
StalT posit 
I 


| 
oOyectiy 





Naty t 
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Hence, attendance at staff schools, after eliminating 
those officers attached to regimental staffs, is reduced to 
officers of the brigade staffs of the various arms and to such 
together 


with a heterogeneous collection of de officers of every 


officers as may hold division staft assignments, 


branch of the service who have no troop schools and a 
anxious to accumulate credit hours. 

That serious work can be done in such cl: isses 1s out of 
Tactical training in the handling of a bri- 
gade during an att ack doe § not help a | 1eutenant ¢ ‘olonel 


the que stion. 


of the Dental G tps whose assignment 1S administr: itive 
or the commander of a military police battalion, when the 
employ ment of such a battalion in the prob lem would 
be ridiculous. The very composition of such a class 
hinders rather than helps those staff officers who are anx 
ious to learn more of the duties to which they may be 
called. and the work of 


the class degenerates into the solving of simple problems 


All training in cohesion 1s lost. 


in minor tactics with the instructor wracking his brains 
to insert into the problem some situation that will call for 
a solution by officers of branches of the service that obvi 
ously have no useful function to perform in so far as the 
problem is concerned. 


To properly conduct inactive duty training of staff of 
ficers, classes should be formed which should be attended 
by the executive officer of regiments and the officers as- 
signed to the four staff sections of the Regime nt, the 
executive officer of brigades and the officers assigned to 
the brigade staff sections, and such division staff officers 
as are in the locality. 

A course of study can then be prepared along intelli 
gent lines and the need of cooperation between sections 
and between staffs actually demonstrated. Instruction can 
be made progressive, all le ading up to the inde pendent 
functioning of the staffs during the active duty training 
period. 


To accomplish this end it will first be necessary to im- 
press upon regimental commanders the necessity for 
training their regimental staffs in the regularly organized 
staff schools and not in the regimental ‘schools. Second, 
manifestly unqualified oficers must be removed from 
staffs and given other assignments and their places filled. 
Third, and most important, the courses of study should 
be the same as those required for the Staff and Command 
Course at Leavenworth. It follows that the utterly sense- 
less regulation now in effect, that only Reserve officers of 
field grade can take such courses, should be abrogated. 
(It meal be interesting in this connection to check with 
the Leavenworth School and ascertain what percentage 
of Regular Army officers below field grade attend the 
seal. )F urther, Reserve officers satisfactorily completing 
these courses should be listed as qualified to hold staff 
assignments, regardle ss of the grade held at time of com- 
pletion. 

In this manner, it will be possible to give the maximum 
of inactive duty training to those Reserve officers who 


hold staff assignments. Whether or not it is a fact chat 
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these staffs as at present constituted will never function, 
the training of a large number of officers qualified for 
staff assignment will have been accomplished. That there 
will be a need for officers so trained goes without ques- 
tion. 

In the Ninth Corps Area, arrangements for staff train- 
ing during the active duty period were inaugurated in 
192g and were followed by similar training in 1930. Al- 
though officers attending ‘received much that was bene- 
ficial in the matter of coordinated training, even more can 
be accomplished in the future, with the experience gained 
as a background. The Regular Army personnel did 
wonders with the facilities at » we disposal and the limited 
time allowed for preparation. 

However, the inactive duty training and the active 
duty tour were not coérdinated. W bil. early announce- 
ment as to the nature of the active duty training, the 
classes conducted during the inactive season could have 
been more efficiently instructed. Further, it is extremely 
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And finally in the May-June, 


1g 2 
JOURNAL: 


Inactive duty training consists of exten 
ferences, group schools and other forms 


military subjects. Of these the extensio 
are by far the most important. 


If the ideas conveyed in the above extr 


on Reserve training are true, why has ¢ 
ment failed to rescind its directive to comn 
of all corps area and to chiefs of all \\ 


branches dated February 16, 1927 


(AG 


on the subject of In: active Duty Training 


ized Reserves? 
While in no way desiring to discredit 


course methods of — for Reserves i: 


field of their application, | desire to quote I 


mentioned directive of the Secretary of W 


Where local conditions permit the assen 


and place of sufficient Reserve officers to warran 


difficult to conduct a problem calling for the functioning 
of several staffs, without troops. Toon elements are over- 
looked and those officers without battle experience obtain 
faulty impressions, sometimes hard to eradicate. 

As a solution to the problem of proper training of staffs 
during the active duty period, the following is suggested: 

In almost every corps area, joint maneuvers of the 
Regular Army with some Reserve or National Guard 
units are conducted. These maneuvers cover a period of 
approximately two weeks. Problems are carefully worked 
out so that both staff and line officers receive the maxi- 
mum of training. It is therefore suggested that Reserve 
brigade and division staffs be included in the conduct of 
these problems. Such an arrangement would give to the 
Reserve staff officer the opportunity of working with 
officers of the Regular establishment, bring him in closer 
contact with troops and above all give him training with 
branches of the service other than his own, which training 
is now entirely absent from any curricula and which must 
be obtained before any officer can consider himself prop- 
erly qualified to perform his staff duties in time of war. 


unit training, troops schools are consider 
fective type of instruction. 

Where organizations can be so trained, this type of jg 
struction is, in the opinion of the War Department, tt 
most effective available means. . 

Correspondence schools naturally adapt themselves bes 
to the training of those Reserve officers living in rural dis 
tricts who cannot assemble at one time in sufficient pum 
bers to warrant the adoption of troops schools or ass 
blies. 

Suitable direct methods of training particularl; 
themselves to instruction of officers of the combat arr 
tactical principles and exercise of command functor 
Where unit training can be applied, simple tactical pro 
lems may be evolved and conducted through the med 
of the sand table and map exercises, which may be 1 
highly practical and realistic, and hence intensely inte 
esting. On the other hand, those subjects that do not r 
lend themselves to instruction by practical applicaton 
methods, such as those which involve nothing more or 
than study of text, may be more satisfactorily imparted 
correspondence methods. 


I have been a patient undergoing operation and t a 
ment under these two diverse methods of training te 
several years, in the endeavor to inject into my bran: 
little military knowledge of a practical nature to stand me 
in good stead as a company commander of Infantry 
next emergency. Perhaps I may be pardoned 
though a Reserve officer, 


y y y 


Correspondence Courses vs. 


the Sand Table 


By Captain Epw. A. Davies, 
Infantry Reserve Corps 


for the opinion that | know 
something about the results effected on my mental system 
by those two methods of training. Having |: ibored 
both I know which is the most difficult to 
I have best retained, which can be acquired with the leas 
effort, and which provides me in the shortest time wit 
the greater fund of information- 
Reserve training. 


4 asp wih 


| QUOTE the following articles appearing from time 
to time in the INFANTRY JOURNAL in the past five years 
concerning Reserve training by correspondence or ex- 
tension course methods: 


an important factor 


Leading educators now admit that many college corres- 

dence courses are not only equal to, but are more ef- 
Pact sctive than the corresponding courses in residence. 

In that vast field composed of tactics and its allied sub- 
subject, it cannot be improved upon. 

It is peculiarly adaptable in teaching those tactical sub- 
jects best taught in time of peace and for which there is 
little time for instruction during war. 


Unquestionably certain subjects of a ae ly 
nature can as well be taught by correspo 
methods as by conference methods. But 1: 
to state that in the vast field composed of 
allied subjects correspondence courses canno' 
upon is an absurdity. One might as well sa 


academk 
ence court 
mv opinion 
ractics and ts 
be improves 
that a doctat 








to perform a Casarian operation by cor- 
| methods. , 
- the practical school of experience 1s the 
tion is ’ chaps it is, but it is a costly one. I went 
? combat division as a platoon commander 
several front line actions. I came back 
izing that I had done my best, but with 
ie ras wrong —that the lives of 
ilessly sacrificed. But my military back- 
artment ae limited and vague in tts conception that 
g. R ¥ 4 , finger on neither what was wrong nor the 
Organ. an vears later I attend conferences and take 
rs | problems in minor infantry tactics worked 
cable. the correct solutions of which con- 
atticul: Me ene with my present training and knowledge 
he at ein 1918 I could have accomplished results 
fectively with many less casualties among 


raining on the terrain with troops actually 
sidered the nearest approach to actual com- 
ne of infer conditions in time of peace. This form of training is 
themmmost. prohibitive for Reserve officers except the few 


oned to Re 


bs its disad ly antages 


cular Army units. Even this form of training 
the time it involves, the fatigue 
bth to troops and trainees; and unless the forces involved 
small and the action local in character, one does not 


t a perspective that gives a clear picture of coordinated 






















arly adap tion. One sees one’s own platoon, perhaps the adjacent 
ris its, but seldom the reserves, the location of supporting 
xiliary weapons, command posts, etc., and the enemy 
© mejunfmeuation in relation to ours. 
y be Then there are other map problems conducted either 
sely int conference or at home by extension course methods. 
- f the two | find that the conference method where I am 
7 ‘ lenge contact with my instructor, able to get his 
aparted byggmpint of view on hazy questions, able to ask questions 
Prtit inent to the situation and hear the questions and an- 
anc ers of others, gives me by far the greatest feeling of 
ining tistaction 
as hee But of all the several methods of tactical training with 
ae hich | have come in contact, demonstrations and prob- 
ne ms worked out in conference on the sand table leave me 
* ith the feeling that I have learned most. Once and for 
© | knowl [vividly see how fire distribution is maintained within 
cal system Squad and section. I have a clear picture of how fire 
ail peiority 1s secured, and how and why fire and move- 
sp, nt are the basis of military combat. I understand the 
1 the leasfmecessity for concentration of fire of auxiliary weapons in 
ime witlePport of che main effort, I see the advantages of one 
+ factor ffm" Position over another for auxiliary weapons, I know 
pere | rotective lines of machine guns should go, 
vcadenifmee’ ral support that can be afforded between 
sce cout ce" Strong points in defense. 
vaiad How do | see these and many other tactical principles 


at have 


; enunciated? Because they have been most 
Ndly po 


ved to me on a sand table section of terrain 
1ofa portion of the map. Because both my 
have been drawn upon as the instructor 


ics and \ 
 improver 

r Cis a rey 
at a doc 





mes and 
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demonstrates and explains matters to me on a miniature 
panorama of the ground that would be just so many 
words in print. Farthe ‘rmore, as I progress in this instruc- 
tion I realize that a by-product has been slipped to me 
without effort on my part. While the subject is tactics 
I begin to realize, as | look from the sand table to my 
map, that the map be gins to stand out in relief to me. 
I recognize features on the map as hills, vales, streams, 
saddles, meant little or 
nothing. | have le smed to read a map without any con- 


scious effort. 


ridges, etc., which heretofore 


As far as I can see, the sand table as a medium for 
tactical 1 instruction even Possesses several adv antages over 
similar training on the terrain. 


it can be conducted in comfort, 


Aside from the fact that 
and that it saves time, 
with the important result in Reserve tr aining that more 
instruction can be imparted in a given period, it possessses 
the decided advantage of giving the student a bird’s-eye 
view of the entire battlefield. 


One sees the relation of each element to the whole force 
and the coordination between elements to produce unity 
of action—teamwork. Its only disadvantage apparent to 
me is the tendency it produces to ignore time and distance 
factors. One is inclined to move pl. atoons and companies 
around on the table without regard to consideration of 
the time element and difiiculsies incident to their actual 
This tendency, however, will 
be promptly checked and corrected by a competent in- 
structor. 

Admitting the 
ground with troops, w 


movement on the ground. 


advant: uges of tactical tr: uning on the 
inheene time and effort are unlimited, 
the fact remains that this character of training is practi- 
cally out of the question for the bulk of Reserves in com- 
bat branches. There 
extension course methods of training. 
military law, first aid, 


remain methods and 


Admitting that 


5 
customs 


conference 
hygiene and sanitation, 
and other 
kindred matters may be as effectively imparted by cor- 
respondence school methods, I ask the question: Do these 
constitute my major functions as an Infantry officer in 
war? No. In the final analysis my principal function, as 
I see it, is to protect and lead my men in combat. If I 
know every other side issue but fail in this particular | 
believe I am a liability rather than an asset. 


and courtesies of the service, administration 


Because it 
determines my fitness or unfitness in a major emergency, 
tactical training should form the bulk of my instruction. 
And again I say that tactics can no more be intelligently 
absorbed by me through correspondence school sintieds 
of instruction than an interne can learn to perform a 
Casarian operation by such methods. 


I wish it distinctly understood that these views are the 
views of an Infantry Reserve officer in their particular ap- 
plication to “‘that vast field composed of tactics and its 
allied subjects.” God forbid that I should fall into the 
very errors | am criticizing- the tendency evinced in 
these columns by certain individuals to make broad, all- 
encompassing statements of fact, which when applied to 
particular situations do not hold water. 
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315th Infantry Master Schedule Part I, at the Schuykill Arsenal, on th 


Ti. 315th Infantry, an all- -Philadelphia unit, has been pee ninae anes ined Weap. 
pn. scx to assist in the first two weeks of C.M. Map Reading, Military Sketching, a 
C. training at Fort George G. Meade, Maryland, in 


Hygiene and Sanitation, Citizenship, 
bine 1934. Its preparation has been divided into two Duty, Military Courtesy, and Administr: 
parts. mental Master Schedule for Part I follo 


315TH INFANTRY — MASTER SCHEDULE — INactive Duty SCHEDUL! 
FEBRUARY 14, 1934, TO May 7, 1934, INCLUSIVE 


COMMANDING OFFICER — COLONEL NiCHOLLS UNIT INsTRUCTOR — LIEUTENANT COLON! 


Pee eee Re ; " ; Ca al SENIOR 
a 4 4 P) » 
CLASS SUBJECTS STUDENTS TIME ROOM LOCATION INSTRUCTOR 





Administration 
Interior Guard Duty 
Military Courtesy Captains and 
Ist Lieutenants 


-40 Lt. Col. Stilwell 
00 Major Kensil 
:20 : 3rd floor—south side Major Stead 


2? 2ee 
Se5 
vey 


Go G2 © 
eee 


The Rifle 

Citizenship 

First Aid—Military Battalion Staff 

Hygiene and Sanitation 1st Lieutenants 

Map Reading—Military 

Sketching 

Automatic Rifle 

Calisthenics 2nd Lieutenants 
50% from each company 


:50 Captain DeLong 
:30 Lt. Col. Tafel 
00 . 2nd floor—south side Major McKeldin 


oe 


o 
T 
o 


50 Ist Lt. Braun- 
worth 

Capt. DeLong 

3rd floor—west side 2nd Lt. Layer 


en 
88 


< 


The Rifle 

Machine Guns 

Calisthenics 2nd Lieutenants 
50% from each compan 


' 


Capt. DeLong 
Ist Lt. Motter 
3rd floor—east side 2nd Lt. Layer 


oO 
Ss8 ss 8 
emo UOC! =) 


© 00 
Sse 
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The Pistol 

Automatic Rifle 

Calisthenics Enlisted men and 
CMTC Trainees 
(50% of each Co.) 


Ist Lt. Griffiths 
Capt. DeLong 
3rd floor—center 2nd Lt. Layer 


eee 
ssh 
RS 


' 
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The Rifle 

Machine Guns 

Calisthenics Enlisted men and 
CMTC Trainees 
(50% of each Co.) 

The Pistol 9 :20-9 :50 Ist Lt. Griffiths 1s: 


Capt. Delong 
Ist Lt. Motter 
2nd floor—center 2nd Lt. Layer 


Seeded 
see 
ooo 
83% 





DATE COMPANY ADMINISTRATION AUTOMATIC RIFLE CALISTHI 





Feb. 19 Duty Roster Safety precautions, description, etc. Mass commands 
Guard Roster Field stripping, care and cleaning—care and 
’ cleaning before instruction firing. 
TEXT AR 345-25, special text 1, Par. 36 BFM 3-2, Sections 3, 4, 7 TR 115-5, P 
March5 Correspondence, correspondence book, docu- Description, field stripping, stoppages and Arm and | 
ment file immediate action, safety precautions 
TEXT AR 340-15, AR 345-620 
Special text, 1, Secs. IV, V BFM 3-2, Sections 3/4 TR 115-5, | 
March 19 The Service Record Field stripping, stoppages and reduction posi- Trunk and 
tions, coaching methods 
TEXT AR 345-125 BFM 3-2, Secs. 4, 5, 10 TR 115-5 ; 
April 2 Clothing Account Field Stripping, trigger squeeze, sight posi- Balancing exe! 
tions 
TEXT AR 35-6560, AR 615-40 BFM 3-2, Secs. 4/10 TR 115-5 
April16 Company appointments, company reductions, Positions, trigger squeeze, loading rifle Combinati 
statement of charges, action to be taken in magazine, care of rifle magazine, range pro- 
case of death cedure 
TEXT AR 615-5, AR 615-15, AR 35-6640, Pars. 2/3, BFM 3-2, Secs. 10/11 TR 115-5 
AR 345-300, Par. 3, AR 600550, Pars. 3, 7, 8, 
19, 21, 24, 28, AR 30-1830, Pars. 11/17, AR 
5-280, Pars. 2, 3, 8, Special Text No. 1, Par. 8 
May 7 The Company Fund Types of firing, effect of wind, sight changes. Review 
zeroing, calling shots, review 


TEXT AR 210-50 BFM 3-2, Secs. 10, 11 
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d thug FIRST AID, HYGIENE 
Mond CITIZENSHIP AND SANITATION INTERIOR GUARD DUTY 
¥ atch, I 
_ j Suggestions Officer of the Day, Commander of the Guard, 
Uttary } ) The American sandages and Slings Sergeant of the Guard 
Guard Citizen 
D 2 \llotment i F 7 ae 
ACt f Citizenship Training rR 112-5, Pages 1/4 rR 135-15, Pars. 16/18 
") 39 
{ An ericans and their Ideals Wounds and hemorrhages—meth- Corporal, buglers and privates of the Guard, 
ods of removing wounded Color sentinels, Orderlies, Formation of the 
Guard, Posting reliefs 
: Pages 40/56 TR 112-5, Pages 5, 11, 27 TR 135-13, Pars. 19/29 
mic Development of America Fractures Orders, compliments, salutes, raising and 
, lual Initiative lowering the flag 
56/76 TR 112-5, Pages 11/15 TR 13-15, Pars. 30/33, 45/48 
and Independence, Purpose Accidents Informal Guard Mounting, relieving the old 
-overnment, Representative Gov- guard 
y\ ent, Personal Responsibility 
Pages 76/111 TR 112-5, Page 16 BFM Volume IT 
\merican Flag Military Sanitation Formal Guard Mounting 
X Pages 101/125 AR 40-205, Pages 1, 5, 7, 10, 13 BFM Volume II 
TOR Maw 9 eral Review Military Personal Hygiene Guard Mounting Critique 
— 7 Pages 1/125 AR 40-205, Pages 4/20, TR 113-5 BFM Volume II 
MAP READING AND MILI- 
I MACHINE GUNS TARY SKETCHING MILITARY COURTESY 
Fi iew of Lesson 1 Direction, the compass Manner of saluting, distances for saluting, at 


re and cleaning 
FM 3-1, Sec. 3, Chap. 1 


TR 190-5, Pars. 21/35 


parades, etc., to other than Army officers 
Repeat from Lesson 1 





fire exercises 
3-1, TR 320-15 
eral Review 
{ 3-1, 320-15 





They Do It? 


they do it? I don’t know. But they do. 


changes, zeroing, use of sand bags 
BFM 3-1, Sections 1, 7, 8, 10 


Safety precautions, range conduct and preparation, target description 


coaching methods, calling shots, care of ammunition 


them. They're good kids, pardon me, fine young men, 


all of them. The CM TC's, of course. 


BFM 3-1, Sections 1/10 


Mar inctioning Location, the military grid, Cannon salutes to civilians on public occasions 
orientation 
| TEXT FM 3-1, Sec. 4, Chap. 1 TR 190-5, Pars. 36/48. Repeat from Lesson 1 
r M\March 19 Review, stoppage and immediate Elevation, slope relief, profile, Honors to persons, escorts of honor, honors 
oF tion contours. visibility out of ranks 
if TEX RFM 3-1, secs. 4/6 TR 190-5, Pars. 49/62 Repeat from Lesson 1 
I April 2 \farksmanship—fundamentals, posi- Military maps and sketches, fea- Death notices, announcements of funerals of 
methods tures of military value, sketching President, ex-Presidents, Vice-President, gen 
equipment erals and flag officers, etc | 
Sutclif TEXT FM 3-1, chap. 2, Secs. 1/2 TR 190-15, Pars. 1/16 Repeat from Lesson 1 
\ April 1 reparatory exercises, sighting and Field work, sketching equipment Military funerals, civil functionaries, general 
ning exercises, sight setting and escorts, pall bearers | 
¢ ing 
f Xx FM 3-1, Chap. 2, Sec. 2 TR 190-15, Par. 17/19 Repeat from Lesson 1 
| me May 7 fanipulation, covering, traverse General Review Military funerals, on and off posts, mourning 
earch, combined T and S with re- badges 
v of sight setting and laying 
rT FM 3-1, Chap. 2, Secs. 3/4 TR 190-15, TR 190-15 Repeat from Lesson 1 
\ 
DAT THE PISTOL THE RIFLE 
I 
pping, assembling, functioning, safety pre- Positions, coaching methods, sighting and aiming, use of sighting bar 
X M 3-1, TR 320-15 BFM 3-1, Sections 6/7 
view, aiming exercises Positions, sighting and aiming, use of sighting bar, triangulation lone 
ah a and short distance 
ne, Bs EX Mi 3-1, TR 320-15 BFM 3-1, Sections 6/7 
pf arc! ew position exercises Triangulation, long and short distances, positions, trigger squeeze 
YH M 3-1, TR 320-15 BFM 3-1, Sections 6/8 
ia ad pril 2 lew, trigger squeeze Positions, trigger squeeze, rapid fire procedure, loading 
sate BEX , M 3-1, TR 320-15 BFM 3-1, Sections 7/9 
apr | fire exercises Trigger squeeze, description review, positions, effect of wind, sight 


The CMTC Battalion at Fort Monroe was formed on 
the historic parade ground for evening parade. The adju- 
tant was on his way from the right of the line to his post 
in front of the battalion when there was a stir in the rear 


ls of them. Year after year. Increasing 
of thousands. More than twice as many 
odated want to do it. And more power to 
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platoon of A Battery. A candidate was carried off the 
field. The sun had called three strikes. 

Lieutenant White, naturally that isn’t his name at all, 
turned to me and whispered, * “Why do they do it? Come 
down here and work harder than they ever do at home, 
under tougher conditions, and come ‘back next year for 
more. You were one of them yourself. Why do they 
do it?” 

I was stumped. I didn’t know. I still don’t know. I 
have ideas, but they don’t seem to be reasonable excuses 
for 53,000 youths applying for CMTC camps by April 
1st of this year. 

I came to my first CMTC camp as a bewildered, home- 
sick kid of seventeen, weight 114 pounds. I came be- 
cause—well, I don’t know. I liked to play soldier when 
I was younger, I had the normal amount of patriotism, 
the idea of traveling intrigued me, the romance associated 
with the military had its weight, big brother had fought 
in the Engineers i in the Big Fuss, and I wanted to learn to 
shoot a rifle. I think the last reason was the i important 
one. I wanted to shoot a rifle. Well, regardless, one hot 
July morning in 1926 I found myself sitting with 150 
other unfortunates in a cinder company street, clad in 
breeches, campaign hat, socks and shoes. That was all 
the clothing that had been issued at the moment. And 
everybody sat in the sharp, hot cinders until that kind 
old gentleman called the first sergeant assigned us to 
tents. Good old Camp Meade! 

A bunch of very rough, uncouth fellows who had lost 
all their patience after years of trying to keep obstinate 
tanks in operation took us in tow, in addition to their 
other troubles. Those men of iron from the Tank Corps 
gave us ill-fitting uniforms, leaking tents, very satis- 
factory food, unbelievable amounts of merryhell, and all 
the I.D.R. there was. For thirty days we dragged our 
weary carcasses through ankle- -deep sand at the whim of 
our officers. At the end of that time, an uninformed, im- 
partial observer might have mistaken us for soldiers. 

In those thirty days many things happened to me. I 

was insulted, cursed, praised, pampered, worked, and 
allowed to goldbrick with what seemed to be a lack of 
reason or system. I scrubbed pots, policed tents, took 
photos of ‘Arlington Cemetery, ate army beans, sat 
through hygiene lectures, and learned the rudiments of 
poker. 

When the paymaster handed me my twenty-odd dol- 
lars, I was never coming back. Never. There was no 
reason on earth why I should submerge myself in that 
potpourri of * ‘Americans” from West Philly, Baltimore, 
Shamokin, and Winchester. I would be a fool of the 
worst kind to get myself into a position where plainly 
insane first sergeants could frighten me half to death. 
Only saps would sign up to wake at five-fifteen and not 
get a chance to eat between meals. Firing rifles was all 
it was cracked up to be, but how about cleaning them? 
It was glorious to be able to visit Washington, the dream 
of every kid, but not in a uniform that was made partly 


for big ‘brother and partly for baby nephew. Come back? 
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erch-Apyi 
Not me. Besides, I'd be getting my comm: 
the ROTC. 

But I came back. The very next year, 
rear rank, second squad, third platoon 


1 through 


iber three 


attery A 
CMTC, Fort Monroe, bore a striking resem | ance : th 
author of these incoherent passages. I came wing ‘i 
soul torture in scrubbing pots, knowing how sore 4 rif, 
can make an unaccustomed shoulder, know: that aan 
bully was going to make things tough for because | 


was a shrimp, knowing that many times I y, 
cry “‘quits’ 
lows would think. I came. Why? I dunno 

That year we had Regular Army Coast Artillery of. 
ficers. They ragged us and harried us, and took US On an 
overnight hike when their spies at Grandyicw 
them that it would never get hotter or th: 
more numerous. 


d want to 


* but wouldn’t because of what t! othe: fA. 


assured 


LOSqUltoes 
I knew what it would be |ike. 


wasn't working for a commission through + 
but I came hack. And thousands like me 
country, did likewise. 

This year I returned as that strange, 
abused, misunderstood creature, a second licutenant of 
Coast Artillery Reserves. It was to the same CMTC 
camp I had attended as a student several years before. 
The boys in ranks might have been the same ones wh 
stood shoulder to shoulder with me when I was a candi. 
date. I’m positive that one youth was wearing the sane 
hat I wore in '27. At least, it had the same sort of a hok 
gouged in the crown. It was the same cross-section of 
young America, with a sprinkling of oldsters. There wer 

kids who made me wonder how they ever got throug! 
basic training, and there were men who had , given up 2 
month’s pay at .a lucrative job to come to camp. Ther 
were college juniors and postgraduates in the school o! 
hard knocks. 

After White’s disturbing question, I began to make 
discreet inquiries among the CMTC’s themselves. They 
didn’t know, so they ‘aid. Some were very definitely 
working for a commission, some were bare- facedly down 
for a thirty-day free vacation, some were there to get awa) 
from nagging parents, some were there because they ha 
heard that the girls in Hampton were worth coming for 
(They are.) All admitted that those reasons sounded 
good, but they weren’t really the reasons. There was 
something else. They couldn't lay a finger on it, but 
there was something else. | 

Blue Candidate Baseline was standing with me int 
B. C. station at Battery Youguess, tending y the shea 
while the rest of the battery was across the r: <1 oad tracks 
having a smoke. | 

Baseline turned to me and said, “Lieutenant, do vou 
know what I like about these camps more than anything 
else?” 

“No,” I answered, interested. He was playing ng™ 
into my alley. “What is it?” 

“It’s the feeling of being one of a team. It’s knowing 
that when the captain yells “Present Arms!’ chat every 
body is going to do the same thing at the san 
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+ and knowing he has to return it whether 
ot. He has to because it’s the rules of the 
| -o and have a smoke, sir?” 

R re Breechblock sauntered out of B Bat- 
ind headed for a latrine, where he intended 
sme of the grease that he had collected dur- 

- Pp. As he saw me come around the corner 
ae cers he saluted smartly and asked if he might 
| : me. 

“NA asked. Not only was I flattered and 
P- doubted the military propriety of the pro- 
Vas it against the customs of the service? | 

ly “ cause Breechblock’ s request was granted. 
| ay -.” he answered, “I came to these camps hop- 
: commission. My boss doubts my ability to 
make the grade and wants me to stop. If I show him your 

tu ! tell him you have yours— 9 

\avbe he'll never get “Superior” in tact, but I hope 
he gets his commission. I’m all for him, and every other 
in who comes to CMTC. For the most part, 
they know the odds are against them getting commuis- 
The percentage who ti is small. Some admit limi- 
tations of education, physique, or personality that they 


know will preclude any possibility of ever becoming Re- 
serve oficers. But they come back for more. 
Since nobody knows why they do come back, I like to 


believe that they return just to feel those inexplicable 
shivers chase up and down their spines when Retreat is 
blown, or when the reviewing party salutes the colors. 
What's your theory? 
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Talk to R.O.T.C. Graduates 


By Cotonet Witt1AM H. Wa pron, 
Infantry 


HOUSANDS of young men—members of R.O. 
T.C. units—will be graduated from our educational 
institutions this summer pe awarded their commissions 
in the Officers’ Reserve Corps. Many of the officers of the 
Army will attend the graduation ceremonies and not a 
few of them will be called upon for “remarks”. These 
remarks will probably occasion much scurrying around 
trying to conjure up something appropriate to say. It is 
with the idea of providing the basis for such a talk, that 
this article has been prepared. 
There should be a few introductory remarks, of local 
interest if possible, following which the speaker may 
launch directly into the subject. 


THE TALK 

In the days of chivalry, when knighthood was in flower, 
eve ing men of a noble house was trained in the 
pro of arms, and his highest ambition was that he 
mig i¢ day become a Knight, wear the armor of his 
far! | serve beneath the banner of his clan. 

In order to 0 quay for Knighthood the young man had 
to und 


a course of training in the weapons of the day 
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—the sword, the spear, and his charger. He had also to 
know how to employ his shield in the defense of his per- 
son. This technical training was supplemented by a 
course of instruction in the Art of War and in the prin- 
ciples which governed the operations of the mighty men 
of valor. 

Having proven himself worthy through gruelling tests, 
there came the glorious day when the honor of Knight 
hood was to be bestowed upon him. He was purified for 
the event through fasting and prayer. All might long in 
a dimly lighted cathedral, hung with the captured ban- 
ners of foes, and set with the trophies of war, the candidate 
prayed before the armor which he was to wear. At dawn 
he made his confession and attended mass. 


Then came the all-important ceremony. Before "4 
assembled Knights of his clan, and in the hallowed a 
mosphere of ancestors who had gone before, he jee 
his armor of steel. His father or a near relative presented 
him with a sword which had been carried by an ancestor 
in battle. His mother placed on his head the helmet he 
was to wear. 

After all the preliminaries were over, came the crown- 
ing event of the ceremony. Kneeling before the altar 
the young man received across his shoulders the strokes of 
a sword and the blessings of a worthy Knight, who in 
effect said: 

“I dub thee Knight. May thou in all things prove 
worthy of the high honor which has come to you.” 
Young gentlemen! this day, and in the presence of 

this gathering, an officer of your government, in the 
name of the President of the Republic, has in effect 
dubbed you a Knight. Each of you have received a com- 
mission from the President of the United States in the 
finest Army in the world. You have taken an oath to 
support and defend the Constitution of the United States 
against all enemies, and that you will bear true faith 
and allegiance to that Constitution. You have sworn to 
well and faithfully discharge the duties of the office upon 
which you have entered. 

It is indeed a signal honor which has been conferred 
upon you. May you in all things prove worthy of it. In 
this great nation a man who receives a military com- 
mission is a gentleman and the equal of any man who 
breathes. 

With these honors, however, there comes to you re 
sponsibilities which you must assume. You must be 
loyal and true; steadfast and resolute. You must continue 
to prepare yourselves to lead your fellow-man in battle— 
that most hazardous of all human undertakings—should 
the time ever come when you may be called upon to do so. 


Like the Knights of old you have had your military 
training. You have proved yourselves through tests cov- 
ering a period of four years. All of this has been under 
the close supervision of competent instructors. You have 
now graduated. You go out on your own. the world at 
your feet and your life before you, to make of it what you 
will. 
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I greet you as brother officers and welcome you to the 
Army of the United States. I wish you unbounded suc- 
cess in all of your undertakings. | know that the military 
training which you have had will serve you well in the 
battles of your everyd ay life. May God bless you and 
keep you. May He guide you and direct you all your 
days. 
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Some Statistical Data 
on the Officers’ Reserve Corps 


N June 30, 1933, the total strength of the Officers’ 

Reserve Corps, less National Guard officers who 
hold a dual commission, was 118,656. Of this number 
86,024 were on the active list with full privileges of as- 
signment, promotion and active duty training while 32+ 
632 were on the inactive list without privileges of assign- 
ment, promotion or active duty training. 


Classifying the total number of reserve officers between 
the arms and services we find that 77,216 belong to the 
combatant arms while 41,440 were assigned to the several 
It is, therefore, apparent that the effective 
strength of the Reserve Corps on the date mentioned was 
considerably below the number specified in the War De- 
partment procurement objective. If the officers on the 
inactive list do not take the necessary action, by means of 


se rvices. 


extension school work, to be restored to full privileges, 
they will pass out of the picture at the expiration of five 
years from the date of their present commission. It 1s 
estimated that the attrition will be approximately 7,000 
annually. Replacements are insufficient to counter-balance 
the losses, therefore, it is apparent that under the present 
system the reserve corps is likely to suffer a gradual dim- 
inution in effective strength. 


By grades the officers’ strength is divided as follows: 


Colonels or above 1,136 
Lieutenant Colonels 3,192 
Majors 7,646 
Captains 17,574 
Lieutenants 89,1 
Total 118,656 


There is a total of 14, 117 officers occupying a dual 
status, 1.e., holders of commissions in both the National 
Guard and the Organized Reserves. This number is not 
included in the totals given above. 


During the past training year 20,948 officers were called 
to active duty for fourteen days while 984 were given 
active duty training for periods in excess of fourteen days, 
many of these for a six months’ period. Air Corps officers 
on extended active duty training amounted to 469. 

During the last training year over 60,000 Reserve of- 
ficers took some form of training, i.e., either active duty 
training, attendance at conferences, troop schools, ter- 
rain exercises, or attendance at special or general service 
schools. 
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The records of the Reserve officers (exc! 
National Guard) in the extension school 
pecially illuminating; 40,802 enrolled in ext: 
courses; 29,542 completed one or more sub 
total number of sub-courses completed was 
the total number of credit hours earned was | 
is interesting to note that of the total numb 
ments in the extension school sub-courses 0: \\ ¢hjoly 
belong to the Organized Re: 
less than one-half of the total number of credit | 


more than 50° 


by means of the extension school work can bx 
Reserve officers. 

The total appropriations for the last fis 
Organized Reserve training amounted to $6 
This amount includes the expense incident to 
training and the maintenance of Reserve Cor; 
ters and officers. 
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What the C.M.T.C. Did For Me 


Written by a young man en route to Washington, D.( 
January 7, 1933, as a guest of the Civilian Military Edi 
tion Fund. The paper was unsolicited and not writ! 

a view of publication. 


HAVE travelled some 3,200 miles for the privileg r¢ 

representing my beloved C.M.T.C. The four letter 
mean more than just Citizens’ Military Training Cams 
They represent the third line of defense of the Arm 
the school of equality, where everyone has an equ 
chance to show his mettle regardless of class st: nding. 

Go back with me to 1929. In one of the public high 
schools of a large city there was a boy, none other tha 
myself, who lacked ambition and whose school grade 
showed evidence of this. These grades ran A, B,C, D 
and E: “A” highest, “E” failure. The boy was receiving 
“D” in geometry, and had received “D”’ in algebra the 
previous year. No one seemed to care about this lad ot 
fifteen years; he drifted with the current. 

In 1931 a friendly teacher noticed his failure and urged 
him to go to a C, M.T.C. 
distant. I had lived now seventeen years in one state and 
had never been farther away from home than 125 miles 
and that only once. | feared travelling so far, so m) 
teacher persuaded a friend to accompany me. It 1s dif- 
ficult to describe my feelings when shortly after arrival 
I found this fear replaced by courage, and an ambition 
slowly developing. My officers told me to ese the past 
and to think of the future. I was given a little respons 
bility, but no more than the others received. | listened 
took notes and practiced after mess and into che night 
At the end of camp I was chosen “‘Best Basic” student 1" 
my company, an honor I did not deserve. 

T returned home a better citizen both phys ally and 
mentally. Somehow, ambition had driven away my |:2 
ness. Last semester my grades showed no “D's.” My 
card at least shows evidence of hard work, for cecently | 
have seen it. The grades run something like ¢! 


camp situated some 360 miles 
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A Chorus A 
A Gym A 
¢ A Algebra A 


l.C. did this for one boy, what has it done 


+ bovs in America of whom we have heard 
citizens of tomorrow, but we can not all be 
an, if trained properly, learn to pick and 


The C.M.T.C. 


1 | must know that first if | am ever called 


adership. taught me how 
ers. 
se camps will never be discontinued; other- 
ith of America will lack chat discipline and 
hat ability to take orders that comes with 
‘ence and Tactics. Without the camps, the 
many boys will never be fired. I realize that 
s return home as changed as I, but a great 
t has told us that one good outweighs a thou- 
opposites. 


en told that it cost the United States approxt- 


tely $10,000 for each man killed or wounded during 
World War. How small ts the cost to build a man at 
C.M.T.C. Is not the difference the cost of unpre 
(TI thor of this article was recommended by his Corps 


ts outstanding C.M.T.C. student, and on that basis 
rded an educational trip to Washington, D. C., by 
e Civilian Military Educational Fund.) 
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are attached to the truck shown above by means of hooks that 
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Improvised Mobile Gun Nests 


(Continued from Page 21) 





Three layers of brid ge steel decking totaling > 
, é, é , 

uspend armor from the truck's sides. Angle iron ts 

joints. Portholes are provided with armored « 

5 of ele phant iron and may be co 

weight 1s 4,000 lbs 


used for 
The t ‘p 
canvas. The tota 
unted on T-bases 


vers 
vered witl 
Six machine guns, m 


nave facilities for fring upwards. Plans contemplate cuttin 
lots in motor armor and py “re. ports in roofing The 
, ; ichly inst id ; 
avniov 18 GuickRiy insidiied &@ €asliy § réa 
1 
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Concrete panels, 21," thick are sus pende a fy ym a wooden 
Jramework to bul let- proof the truck shown her The over 
rs ada construction 1s f usre Me th On awWwO de nN franie, 
being placed on top to provide concealment The 
mounted on T-bases as in the 


canvas 
, 
Machine 


shown foreground 





Another view of the truck shown above with the slabs in place 


The differential, transmission, and too much of the gunners 
are exposed, and there are no provisions for fre ontal fire 
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SOLDIERS—-WHAT NEXT? By Katherine Mayo. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1934- 474 pages. 
VI Appendices. $3.50. 


During the World War Miss Mayo spent months with 
American troops in France. Standing on that experience, 
she maintains with deep feeling that the ty pical American 
combatant soldier reflected upon his country a credit un- 
surpassed by the soldiers of any other army in the field; 
that he came home from France bearing rich gifts of 
patriotism and idealism; and that, at his " home-coming, 
he was the greatest potential asset of America. 

Of late years, however, an ugly cloud has grown and 
blackened around his name until the man who in 1918 
was acclaimed as our democracy’s gallant crusader, in 
1933 was widely denounced as a grafter, a parasite, and a 
menace to the law. 

What could account for so vast a change, whether in 
fancy or in fact? Her sympathies and his incredulity alike 
aroused, Miss Mayo began a search for the answer to 
that question. First she visited the European countries, to 
get from their experience a measure to test our own. Had 
the same troubles arisen there as here? Were such things 
the essential aftermath of war? Government and ex-serv- 
ice men’s organizations in each country visited gladly 
furthered her inquiry. With their help she examined a 
records in France, Germany, Italy, and England, 
down the results, and returned her manuscripts for ea 
ing each to its source. This checking, carefully done, 
makes the statement concerning each country authorita- 
tive as far as it goes. 

Miss Mayo then returned to America, to complete the 
inquiry in the home field. Soldiers—W hat Next? there- 
fore, exposes the World War ex-service man’s story and 
his government’s relation thereto, as existing today, in 
the five great belligerent nations. 

The comparisons that emerge, expressed in exceedingly 
plain language, are little flattering to America. They 
show, for example, that in the year 1932 we spent in the 

name of our World War ex-service men more money than 
was spent by France, Great Britain, and Germany com- 
bined, in the same period for the same purpose. Yet, it is 
also shown that the combined number of war-disabled ex- 
soldiers thus pensioned by the three European countries 
exceeded by over two million, four hundred thousand 
those pensioned by America. 

But lest this be taken to imply that our war victims are 
better cared for than are those of the other belligerents, 
Miss Mayo brings proof to the contrary. 

Where, then, do the dollars go and what has happened 


to the men? 








detailed account of what has by 
and why, 








money, is given in this boo! ny 
analysis and with a comparison to the d ' ry ie 
A clear, complete and 

of the subject 1s presented in a remarkably 
These details are used as a background f 


indictment of the political work of the A 


since the World War. 








sion laws of foreign nations. 













COSSACK GIRL. By Marina Yurlova pp. 7 
Macaulay Company, 1934. nie 


The of the { en-vear 
daughter of a Cossack colonel, who became lost | 
lowing her father to the front, and who served thr 
out the war as a private in another Cossack regiment 

The ridiculously loose administration | 
Army is shown by the fact that she served ms 
no attempt being made to conceal her sex. She uncon 
ciously pays a high compliment to the decency of te 
Cossack soldier by maintaining that her sex was no 
taken advantage of. According to her story she was thrice 
wounded, and as many times decorated with the Cros 
of St. George, the highest honor bestowed by the Tsars 
authorities. 

As a shell-shocked patient in a hospital in Kazan, she 
was imprisoned by the Bolshevists because she was a Co 
sack, but was rescued by the Czechs who were then fiohe 
ing their way across Siberia. Again wounded while o 
reconnaissance patrol for the Czechs, she joined a pam 
of escaping Tsarist officers and their women, and guided 
by Mongols, made her way safely across Siberia in wi 
ending her adventures in an American hospital +t Vhs 
vostok. 






amazing adventures 



































Now winning honors as a dancer on the stages of the 
world, Marina Yurlova steps into the front rank of a 
thors with her vivid tale. The horrors of the Caucasi 
campaign, the terrors of a little girl in a strange world 
peopled entirely by men, the nightmares of wounds 
captivity, executions and flight, are all described with 1 
naive frankness that is engrossing. The photograph of a 
execution in Kazan, in which eleven wretche: 
the act of falling after being shot, is hardly more startling 
than the portrait revealing the remarkable beauty of the 
author. 
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AMERICA FACES THE NEXT WAR. }y 
Simonds. 82 pp. Harper and Brothers, 1933 


Frank H. Simonds has been wrong so |! 
a military student can scarcely be expected 
him at all times, yet this author is always 1! 
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knack of saying a lot in a few words. 
a study of world events could be con- 
crwo pages speaks volumes for the au- 
chinking and writing. 
oes behind the brusque withdrawal of 
the League of Nations and the Disarma- 
and emerges with the not surprising 
is facing another war in the immediate 
£ Hitler dispelling the last hopes for 
I » into America’s position, he concludes 
1 policy, or lack of policy, will cause the 
» be dragged t into the conflict. The value 
not in its introduction of new ideas, but 
clarift icts that should be perfectly obvious to 
ipparently are not. 


B STI . By Captain John W. Thomason, Jr., 


Corps. 502 pp., with illustrations and 


New York. Charles Scribner’s 


maps by the author. 


Rare it is indeed that one season should produce two 
t biographies of similar characters as Captain 


beppa d's Bedford Forrest and Captain Thomason’s Jeb 


bart We 1ave enjoyed both of these volumes, but par- 
sularly the latter, “the portrait of a cavalryman’’, Major 
eral James Ewell Brown Stuart, C.S.A., Calwend- 
" avalry Corps, Army of Northern Virginia. 


“The Confederate service did not lack for pic- 
turesque individuals, flaming gentlmen-at-arms, who 
rhe to this war sound military aptitude, and the 

also, of the age of chivalry. But Stuart was 
something more seal any of them. I think each foot- 
sore infantryman, each gunner pounding by, every 
hard-riding trooper, saw in Jeb Stuart the man he 
would like to be himself. 

“Jeb Stuart was a symbol, gonfalon that went be- 
fore the swift, lean columns of the Confederacy. 
He served as the eyes and ears of Lee: his hands 
touched the springs ‘of vast events. His Command- 


broug 


color 


ing General said of him, at the last, the finest thing 
that ‘e story records of any cavalry officer: ‘He never 
sent me a piece of false information.’ ” 
There is little about young Stuart's early life except 
at he went to West Point, joined the regular Army 
here he fought a few Indians, had part with Lee and 
hers in the capture of John Brown, and then, when 
cession arrived, “‘retired”’ into the Army of the South, 


major of infantry. Having a real flare for the cavalry 


Is rise W pid from that of colonel, 1st Virginia Cav- 
ry at the first battle of Manassas in 1861, where he 
prned h rs as a brigadier general, and then to major 
neral after the harrassing of Pope in 1862. 

Stuart’ independent exploit was the ride around 
AcClellas June, 1862, a brilliant trip marked by 
most fox laring. 

Te | 


hard to assess fair judgment upon such an 
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exploit. Its moral value was enormous: the Southern 
trooper was confirmed in his opinion that he could 
outfhight, outride and outdare anything the Yankee 
nation might put on four legs, and for a full year the 
Confederate cavalry superiority was hardly disputed.” 


calcu- 
matched against McClellan’s “fumbling 
followed by the herding of Pope by Jackson 
and Longstreet which led to the Second Manassas. Then 
Antietam, and the Chambersburg raid in which Stuart 
outguessed and ran ragged the Army of the Potomac. 
This was Jeb Stuart’s comment: 


Then came the Seven Days Battle with Lee’s “ 
lated audacity” 
prudences'’’, 


“Believing that the hand of God was clearly mani 
fested in the signal deliverance of my command 
from danger, and the crowning success attending it, 
I ascribe to Him the praise, the honor, and the 
lory.”” 


ug 


And this 1s Captain Thomason’s comment: 

“All most true. But if you act with considered 
audacity, tempered with judgment and prudence, 
maintain mgid march discipline, keep your com- 
mand concomeiniel and well in hand at all times, and 
go in person to the point of contact where there is 


danger 


of God.” 


you advance a long way to meet the hand 


Much criticism has been leveled at Jeb Stuart for his 
lack of a decisive stroke at the battle of Getty sburg when 
he was absent raiding York and Carlisle and did not re- 
port to General Lee until the afternoon of July 2d with 
his squadrons exhausted. But his presence would prob 
ably only have shifted the scene of the battle, and lessened 
the fame of Culp’ s Hill, C emetery Ridge and the Round 
Tops. 

Then 1864, and Grant and Sherman from the western 
theater of war arrive in Virginia to conduct the campaigns 
against Lee and Stuart. The blue cavalrymen no longer 
hove down their arms and lash their mounts into retreat, 
they spur forward their horses and meet the crash of the 
charge. The Wilderness campaign starts and Grant 1s not 
stopped by mere defeats. Sheridan starts for Richmond 
and meets Stuart’s forces astride the road at Yellow Tav- 
ern—charge and countercharge—tretreating blue forces 
—Jeb Stuart calling to his men to stand steady—a “‘ser- 
geant in dusty blue, running back on foot, stops in his 
ool, points his Colt at the big ofhicer on the horse, and 
’ As Jeb 
Stuart is carried from the field he still calls to his men: 
“Go back. Go back! I had rather die than be whipped” 
And as being whipped was inevitable, maybe for Jeb 
Stuart dying was preferable. 

May we quote Captain Thomason’s paragraph: 


fires one shot. Then he runs off into anony mity.’ 


“So in the thirty-second year of his life, and in the 
fourth year of his country's independence, as he 
would say it, passed Jeb Stuart. All his life he was 
fortunate. It was given to him to toil greatly, and to 
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enjoy greatly, to taste no little fame from the works 
of his hands, and to drink the best of the cup of liv- 
ing. He died while there was still a thread of hope 
for victory. He was spared the grinding agony of the 
nine month's siege, the bleak months that brought 
culminating disasters, and the laying down of the 
swords, at Appomattox. He took his death-wound 
in the front of battle, as he wanted it, and he was 
granted some brief hours to press the hands of men 
who loved him, and to arrange himself in order, to 
report before the God of Battles, whom he served.” 


We like Captain Thomason’s word pictures and por- 
traits much better than his rather scratchy drawings, dis- 
tinictive yet indistinct. His versatility cannot be ques- 
tioned—marine officer, narrative, historical, and bio- 
graphical writer, artist, and yet it is not a case of “Jack of 
all trades, master of none’. As in war there must be a lot 
of manceuvering and marching before the decisive battle, 
so in biography there must be a background of relevant 
events before the portrait of the hero can be painted. This 
biography contains even more than its share of back- 
ground, but we are left with many unforgettable word 
sketches of Jeb Stuart—dashing cavalryman. And we 
thank Captain Thomason for leaving him still a hero. 


THE CAT HAD NINE LIVES. By Achmed Abdul- 
lah; 312 pp. Farrar and Rinehart. $3.00. 

Achmed Abdullah has lived the kind of a life chat 
most of us dreamed about when we were small boys, but 
unlike most adventurers, this son of a wealthy Russian 
and an Afghan princess is a superb master of the writer's 
craft. 

The book is not an autobiography in the true sense. 
Abdullah was sitting around a club discussing that com- 
monest of author’s ailments—lack of ideas—with other 
scriveners. Lowell Thomas, who had been enjoying his 
impromtu tales for years, suggested that he write a book 
of such yarns, putting them down just as he would tell 
them to his cronies. The suggestion was acted upon, and 
the result is one of the gayest and most adventuresome 
books ever to see the light of day. 

The book is of little value as a professional study, for 
although the author spent many years in the British 
Army and Secret Service, he has not attempted to give 
his readers a history or a treatise on tactics. Written 
merely to amuse, the volume is supreme entertainment. 
Officers buried in the hills on C.C.C. duty, or becoming 
bored by the routine duties of some obscure post, will 
envy Achmed Abdullah; for here is soldiering as it 
might be rather than as it usually ts. 


THE LAW OF MARTIAL RULE. By Charles Fair- 
man, 263 pp. Callaghan and Company, Chicago. 


In twelve very interesting chapters the author traces 
the history, nature, theory and application of martial law, 
comparing the American and British agre in this un- 
usual field of jurisprudence. It is on the whole an objec- 
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tive study of an highly contentious subject 


ough the 
author’s deductions and conclusions seem at 1¢5 cologes 
by the bias and disposition of the civilian against anythine 
that savors of the military. 
The author gives an excellent summary gal opin 
ions and decisions by the highest judicial tied 
the United States and Great Britain, and fo his snail 
the book should prove a valuable aid to al! cers ali 
may at any time be called upon to function inder “th 
law of martial rule”, and it is well that they © ould kaos 
the extent of their legal authority in such vations 
well as the legal liabilities they may incur by njudicioy 
action or conduct. 
THE INTELLIGENT MAN'S REVIEW OF gf. 
ROPE TODAY. By G. D. H. Cole and Margate 


Cole. 616 pp. Alfred A. Knopf, New York 
$3.00. 


» 193} 


Written in the months before the meeting of the Wor 
Economic Conference, the author presents compr 
hensive survey of the then existing political and economic 
situation in the several countries of continental Europe 
and Great Britain, and their effect upon internation: 
relations. In presenting the complex problems which 
seriously affect post-war Europe, and in fact the entir 
civilized world, the author seeks to build Up a strong 
in support of his thesis that “Capitalism in its latest man: 
festations is Imperialism......... The World 
recover temporarily even under Capitalism; but any = 
capitalist recovery....... will sow the seeds of new 
pressions and new imperialist and nationalist rivalne 
es but Socialism... ....essentially and absolutely a 
international doctrine, repudiating the limitations of the 
national sovereign state and aiming at the creation. . 
of a world- arr hy system of economic and political oats 
Ee will set the World’s feet firmly on the pa 
towards a fuller use of the productive resources at its com 
mand, and the main sources of national hatred and sus 
picion will at once disappear.” The authors are not neat!) 
as confident as to whether cosmopolitan Socialism will bk 
capable of erecting this new social order “before sheet 
disaster overtakes the people of Euro 

This very readable book, even though tinged with 
hue of ‘ ‘pink” . is a valuable addition to the library d 
European current history and international relations. 


SLANTING LINES OF STEEL. By Alexander 
Powell. 307 pp. The Macmillan ang New 
York, 1933. Price $2.50. 


The author, a prolific writer and distinguished wast 


correspondent, relates in this volume some of his 
ventures in the World War both as a correspo: ndent and 
an active participant. His many and varied experiences 


include the siege and fall of Antwerp, fighting in the 


Champagne, warfare in the battle-scarred fealian Alps 
and uty planned sordid raids upon the : 


come of army officers and soldiers by “‘patri tic met 


lender in 
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ir profiteers in communities near our great 
ents. Colonel Powell deserves a vote of 
; belated exposure of this insidious enemy 
the army was wholly unprepared and com- 
celess. 
u nus usual vivid style, Colonel Powell's latest 
lative as well as entertaining. It is dedicated 


B General Frederick S. Foltz, U.S. A. 


VAI ISM AND PACIFISM. By Edward Glover. 
Allen Unwin, Ltd., 1933. 
At lan 1S reported to have stated that the dream 
is to see an Irish Parliament in session—from 
A cal ce. Similarly, it has been an ambition of your 
review me day to see a professional pacifist psycho- 
snaly from a safe distance. Well, here it 1s. 

ll hor, Dr. Edward Glover, is the Director of 
Kcient Rana in the London Institute of Psycho- 
A nal) In 1931 he was invited to lecture at a summer 
hool of the International Federation of League of Na- 
ions Societies at Geneva. It is upon these and later lec- 
ures that the present book 1s based. 


From the standpoint of the problem of war and peace 
his seems to be the most illuminating and objective study 
eer in our time. Soldiers will enjoy it because it proves 
b conclusion they have already come to. 


The 1 thesis I have put forward with regard to the rela 
ions of war and peace, he says, “‘ts briefly as follows: 
he psycho- analyst alleges that concentration of peace 


ro pag anda on ethical or economic arguments, on meas- 


Bires of inhibitions, pacts, PRET. treaties of limita 


ions is in a very real sense a reactionary policy. 
The driving energy . belongs to the destructive 
roup of instincts.” (Author's italics. ) 


lo continue: 


Disarmament is a secondary or auxiliary manoeuvre 
fostering an artificial state of peace: hence exaggeration 
of the importance of this factor is an obstacle to under- 
stand ling and ultimately to attaining « a stable peace or- 
ganization. . . . If world disarmament . . . were 
ichieved tomorrow, the proble m of war and peace 
vould remain unsolved.” (Author's italics.) 

Dr. Glover believes that there is a fundamental flaw in 
he technique of peace propaganda based upon the argu- 
ent that war does not pay: 


However much you preach to nationalists that it 
does not pay to cut off ones nose to Spite someone 


el face the lessons cannot be learned so long as u“n- 

ce us masochism remains an unknown and unmeas- 
‘antity.” 

I lo the researches of the learned doctors confirm 


ie usions of common sense and fortify the observa- 


1ons those who reflect upon human experience. The 
reat 1own to the erudite in their lighter moments 
py t me of homo sapieus is a thoroughgoing unrea- 
ming and unreasonable creature. A great big bruiser 
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steps on your pet corn and adds insult to injury by glar 
ing at you. Even though you be a little half portion and 
he a gorilla, it 1s ten to one that you ruffle up your feath 
ers and give him a sock on the schnozzle. It may be plain 
as a pikestaff that the pain in your foot will not be eased 
one 10ta, one jot, or one tittle. Logic or no logic ; when 
“human nature” calls we answer. If it were otherwise the 
world would be a much less interesting and much mor 
unpleasant place. In fact, some races would probably dic 
out; for what could be more unreasoning than the way in 
which men and women mate for love? 

It is the same with groups. Experience tells us that war 
profits a nation not at all. Yet nations continue to hight 
The French and German Socialists were to have prevent 
ed any war, but when mobilization was decreased in 1914 
on neither side did they refuse to fight. It would be in 
teresting to know how many men went willingly to wal 
to get away from their debts or their wives or to seem a 
hero in the eyes of a woman. 

Dr. Glover may be a scientist, but he ts hardly what 
one would call a “‘cold-blooded”’ scientist: there is too 
much juicy humor in him. His description of an imagi 
nary congress of psychologists meeting at Geneva to dis 
cuss whether children should be allowed to play with 
popguns ts a fruity satire on his own profession. Repre 
sentatives of all schools were there. Some give an en 
thusiastic ““Yes” to the question and others a thunder 
Ing “No!” 


reasons in strict accordance with the tenets of his school 


and the representative of each advanced his 


As an investigator concerned with establishing such 
tentative data as he may, the author sets forth “‘construc 
tive criticism’’ only under protest as being foreign to the 
field of a scientist, and he certainly makes his recommen 
dations with caution. He believes that “Whereas a suf 
ficient excess of love will certainly promote peace and a 
sufficient excess of hate will certainly promote war, the 
uncertainties of war and peace are due to various mix 
tures of love and hate’. (Author's italics.) 

“We already know sufhicient of unconscious motiva 
tion to make it imperative to know more’, and 

“Any ex perience in environmental influence, con 
ducted with a view to immobilizing tendencies to war 
like behaviour, can scarcely be called experiments until 
the actual facts have been ascertained without either 

(Author's italics. ) 


And so the author demands more and more research 


indignation or aversion.” 


into the problems of war and peace from the point of 
view of the psychologist, especially of the psychoanalyst, 
and he draws up at the end of his little book a program 
for such research. He expects that some good may come 
of it, perhaps before the time when the meek shall inherit 
the earth; for he adds hopefully —or perchance cynically 

“Doubtless the most realistic course would be to sit 


Thousand Years’ Plan 
aimed at the resolution ot unconscious conflict without 


down soberly and draw up a 


recourse to war.” 


It seems, according to the learned and courageous da 
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tor, that his summer audience of young and enthustastic 
reformers at Geneva swallowed his first lecture whole. 
He seems to have suspected that they did not understand 
it. 


DE RE MILITARI. By Vicente Montojo, Major of Ar- 
tillery. 125 PP- Sucesores de Rivadesegru, S. A. Mad- 


rid, 1933. 


A collection of short essays on historic episodes illus- 
trative of the military art. The first of these is a discussion 
of the operations of the Spanish infantry under the Mar- 
quis de Pescara in the battle of Pavia in 1925. The use 
of firearms had become general and the Spanish victory 
was in a large measure due to them. The Spanish infantry 
attacked for the first time in a line of combat groups, an 
innovation which the author attributes to the Marquis de 
Pescara. Other episodes discussed are the historic defence 
of the Scheldt bridge at Antwerp by the Duke Alexander 
Farnese; the relief of Lille during the war of the Spanish 
Succession; Gibraltar and the destruction of D’Arcon’s 
floating batteries in 1782 by means of red-hot shot fired 
by the British ‘esl ent the battle of Poltava in 1709 and 
the redoubts of Peter the Great; 
noy, in 1745, an example of the classic employment of 
artillery by Marshal de Saxe. 

Written in a clear, facile style, these short essays will 
prove interesting and informative reading even to those 
with a moderate knowledge of Spanish. Being more con- 
cerned with the tactical considerations, 


and the battle of Fonte- 


the ame un- 
fortunately overlooked the importance of dates in his 
historical presentations, the only serious defect of hie 
essays. The text is illustrated with re productions of old 
engravings. 


LA CAMPAGNE DE L’IRAQ, 1914-1918: The Siege 
of Kut-el-Amara. By Major M. Moukbil Bey. 196 


pp- Berger- Levrault, Paris, 1933. Price 20 francs. 


An interesting account by a Turkish officer of the 
Mesopotamian campaign and the siege of Kut-el-Amara. 
As will be remembered, the Turks took at Kut about 
13,000 prisoners, among them five general officers includ- 
ing General Townshend, the British commander-in-chief 
in the Mesopotamian theatre of war. The author writes 
that Townshend had three chances to cut through the 
lines of the besieging Turkish 45th Division which for a 
time had been reduced to an effective strength of about 
2,000 men. Although Townshend's forces outnumbered 
the besieging Turks by about five or six to one, the author 
observes that food shortage, doubtful morale of the Hindu 
troops representing more than one half of the total, disease, 
and innundation of most of the terrain around Kut-el- 
Amara had a decisive influence in forcing General Towns- 
hend’s surrender. This circumstance, the author empha- 
sizes, must be seriously weighed before a final judgment 
is passed over what had happened; and he adds, that 
General Townshend demonstrated unquestionable talent 
in making his dispositions for the defence of his pesition, 
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and in the execution of his mission 


.< . preserved 
honor of British arms. ““We may lea, 
’ ; d his Peers 
pass judgment upon his conduct as a s t; here” 
author writes in conclusion, “we are cor to heal 


deference and esteem before the memo 


our old 


gallant adversary who, after the war, meas 


friend of our country’ 

A general map and twenty-eight sk 
re: ader3 in following the progress of the 
remote theatre of operations of the Great 


eS assist ¢ 
paign in th 


FIFTY YEARS OF EUROPE. By J. A. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, N 


Price $5.00. 


nder, 436 ' 
York, 10 


and reviews th 
diplomatic documents published by the s 


The author analyzes ast array 


ral Europe 


Powers, and thus he reconstructs the history of Eup 
from 1871 to the outbreak of the World War. He blame 
Bismarck and the Germans of that generation for bei 


ing into existence the system of Tene 


He a 
Gameny and Austria with having played the princip 
rges the v0 
ernments and statesmen of pre-war Europ. with havig 
worked on the assumption that 


parts in forcing the issue in 1914, and cha 


“war was not only 
legitimate instrument of policy, but on the whole d 
bes st way of clearing up the knots and tangles which haf 
the author! 
force in ¢ 
hi pe taken 

the authori 


sincerely 


Be that as it may 
opinion, that had the Kellogg Pact been it 
forty years before the w 


defeated statesm: anship.” 


war, yp me might | 

can be accepted only with 
“had the Kellogg Pact been 
cepted and acted upon.’ 

Perhaps. Human events are shaped and guided | 
human nature. The probabilities are that human nat 
will be what it is today long after the world shall h 
forgotten Kellogg and the Pact that bears his name. 
fortunately for monkiad human nature, in the long ru uf 
it not actuated by abstract idealism, but by the mate 
needs, the sordid selfishness and particularism of @ 
collective group defined as the tribe or nation. It is 1d 
speculation to seek to determine what the course of € 
might have been had certain determining factors mp cof 
ditions been different or non-existant. In any event, wi 

can state with any degree of certainty that h: id the coun 
of events been different, that it would have been bet 
rather than worse? Are we to condemn W sshingall be 
cause he resorted to arms to achieve the independence 
the American colonies? War may be an evil, but the 
are things worse even than war, otherwise men woulda 
be willing to lay down their lives for a caus 

Aside from the tinge of “humanitarian lealism” 00 
monly known as pacifism, the author ha ; produced 
study of scholarly merit and absorbing interest. Ir sf 
most potent condemnation of the system of sectet 
plomacy that finally and inevitably cult nated in @ 
World War, and that unquestionably will lead to oti 

wars in the future. 


different course, 
own proviso: 





